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BY THE EDITOR 


The pictures of building tradesmen that constitute the 
Craftsmen frontispiece of this issue, are a reminder of the skill that 
goes into building homes. Ability to do each part of the 
work necessary to construct a house that will endure time and give 
satisfaction in use, is often not appreciated unless a camera is focused 
to bring out the value and the personal nature of craftsmanship. In 
craftsmanship the creative element is dominant. The worker must 
find with speed and precision the best way to do each detail of a par- 
ticular job. Training and experience make possible such skill. One 
of the basic functions of the craft union is to preserve and hand on 
standards of craftsmanship. For this reason the union has maintained 
a control over the terms and conditions of apprenticeship to make sure 
workers were qualified and are admitted in proportion to work op- 
portunity. 
Skill in work is largely bound up with the tools and the materials. 
sterer Whenever one or both change, workers must adapt to new conditions. 
Normally workers who know the industry, can learn the new tool or 
the new material more quickly than outside workers, but in spite of 
the waste entailed they are not always given the first chance. Drastic 
changes are now impending in the construction industry. Upon how 
these changes are handled depends the welfare of highly skilled 
workers. 
People generally have the idea building tradesmen are paid unduly 
high wages. Though rates may be high, irregular employment cuts 
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down the yearly income. Average annual full time income for building 
tradesmen is estimated at $1360. But no building tradesman works 
full time. One union bricklayer who kept a record of his earnings 
from 1906 to 1922 had earnings varying from $730 to $1,818.85, 
with an average income of $1,093.93. 

The difficulty is not wage rates, but irregular employment. Con- 
struction is still to a considerable extent seasonal in nature—varying 
in degree widely as between North and South. Building projects 
themselves are limited and the jobs of any one employer are widely 
scattered. Continuous employment for building tradesmen does not 
seem on the cards in the near future. The unemployment figure which 
the Federation has gathered over the past ten years shows that un- 
employment among building trades even in 1929 did not fall below 
16 percent. Unemployment is always with them in heavy proportions 
because there is no such thing as continuous production in the con- 
struction industry. 

There are about two million building tradesmen. More than 
half of them were unemployed in February 1937, and, approximately 
one-third in February 1939, and more than two-thirds in 1933. 


Children have always been associated with the fes- 
Child Health tivities of May Day. Children and the high tide of 
Day Spring naturally go together. Somehow in Europe 

this ancient festival became associated with the rising 
tide of radical propaganda and May Day became a day dreaded for 
its radical demonstrations. Repeated efforts have been made to trans- 
port this practice to this country. In that our May Day may be 
brought back to the simple wholesome association with the floodtide 
of life, the American Federation of Labor proposed that May Day 
be dedicated to child health and a federal law was passed for that 
purpose. 

Child Health Day is properly part of the plans for child welfare 
for which the Children’s Bureau was created. The welfare of mothers 
and children is an index to the future of the Nation. No intelligent 
people can leave its security in this field to the chance of existing con- 
ditions or to the economic resources of the individual family. 

The Social Security Act provides for federal grants to state pro- 
grams for maternity and infant care, and for assistance to orphaned 
and physically handicapped children. As May 1939 dawns there is 
in preparation a second White House Conference on child welfare. 
Coming at a time when national health policies are in the making, 
the Conference will probably have a special focus on health provisions 
as basic and indispensable to all other phases of child betterment. 

Central labor unions everywhere are urged to initiate or partici- 
pate in community programs for child health. Do your best to turn 
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such efforts to constructive undertakings. Inno community do mothers 
and infants have adequate medical care. 


A labor law seeks to provide a service or a protec- 
Administration tion for those who work in the relationship of em- 
of Labor Law _ ployes. It is fundamental to the purpose of the law 

that its administration should be in the hands of 
those who understand labor problems and who know how and where 
to build up controls to accomplish the purpose of the law. Some 
administrators imagine that just giving orders is all that is needed. 
But orders are only one step. First they must be the right orders. 
Then those to whom orders are given must understand them and be 
ready to cooperate. Those whom the orders affect must understand 
them and be prepared to help in enforcement. Understanding of 
purpose, understanding of what procedures will accomplish that pur- 
pose, and the will to cooperate for result are needed among all con- 
cerned. 

From this basic statement it is obvious why administrators of 
labor law need to know workers and their problems and the labor 
movement through which workers operate. These things can be 
known only through personal experience and contacts. The training 
necessary for those in key positions in the administration of labor law, 
can be had only by experience in the labor movement, by experience 
with the problems in industry or by some kind of interneship with 
unions preparatory to administrative duties. 

Many governmental divisions have found it necessary to train 
their personnel for their special problems. Such training is basic in 
developing civil service standards and traditions. Arrangements could 
be made with unions to give future labor administrators an opportunity 
for first hand contacts with representatives of labor and labor prob- 
lems so that future civil servants administering labor laws may know 
conditions under which labor lives and works and see remedial legisla- 
tion from the standpoint of the workers concerned. 

Labor laws in the main constitute standards or rights that have 
been tried out in private experience and have so demonstrated their 
usefulness as to have been made general rules by the representatives 
of the General Public. The practical step to make these rules effective 
is to know the experience of those concerned with the private devel- 
opment. For this reason the American Federation of Labor has con- 
sistently urged that union representatives should be included in admin- 
istrative positions where their experience can be most helpful in 
developing administrative policies. Civil Service provisions should 
take into account the value of training in the labor movement for 
the administration of labor law. Practical experience is the counter- 
part of administrative experience in industry and commerce. As 
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preparatory discipline for administration it is the equivalent or even 
more than the equivalent of academic training. 

Labor has a distinctive contribution to make to labor law admin- 
istration. 


The period since 1929 has marked realization of ma- 
Federal Law turity on the part of our nation that has lifted relations 

in many fields to a national level. During the periods 
of discovery and colonization on this Western Continent districts de- 
veloped separately and were only brought together in common cause 
for political freedom. Even with independence and national govern- 
ment the states were agricultural areas in which the local government 
was of greater importance than the national. 

Increasing population which inhabitated all areas, technical prog- 
ress promoting industry, transportation and communication develop- 
ments, gradually welded the whole country together with interests 
and problems nation-wide in extent. Industries are organized around 
a national market supplying the nation’s needs. Interstate commerce 
is an integral part of national industries. Prices, industrial output, 
business activity, reflect nation-wide conditions, which, in turn, are 
affected by world events. Unemployment follows a decline in this 
nation-wide activity. Industries count upon drawing upon the work 
force of the whole nation. Their calls “Help Wanted” are broadcast 
irrespective of state lines. The independence of industries extends 
the order for slow-downs and shut-downs from area to area. 

In the infancy of this country economic matters were of local 
importance and concern. Now that we have grown into a nation they 
are national. When we attempted to fix a bottom below which eco- 
nomic competition should not go we enacted the National Recovery 
Act and the Fair Labor Standards Act—national laws. When we 
decided to guarantee workers the right to membership in unions of 
their own choosing for purposes of collective bargaining, we enacted 
Federal law. When we determined to provide economic security for 
wage-earners in old age we enacted a Federal law, but when we at- 
tempted to safeguard workers against depression in our national indus- 
tries, our national law provided only a stimulus for state action. The 
result is that the nation’s workers guided by “Help Wanted” notices 
broadcast from their industry in any state, find the unemployment 
provisions determined by 57 political jurisdictions. Benefits under 
these 57 different laws are unequal and efforts for improvement are 
handicapped by the necessity for 57 separate campaigns. 

Consideration of health insurance is now impending. Labor con- 
tends that the first fundamental decision in this field is the scope of 
the legislation and that there is every reason to decide for federal 
legislation. 
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Our Pan-American policy of Good Neighborliness in- 
Make Trade _ volves practical obligations as well as the desire to 
Work For strengthen the democracies of the Western Continent. 
Democracy South American countries are for the most part agri- 

cultural countries newly beginning industrial develop- 
ment. Many of the countries are rich in natural resources that the 
world wants—rubber, coffee, nitrates, gold et cetera. Foreign trade 
will be built up on exchange of these basic products, and upon this foun- 
dation relations with other countries will be developed. In spite of 
frantic efforts of the past ten years, no nation has been able to become 
self-sufficient, and so foreign trade will continue to maintain a struc- 
ture of international relationships. If we wish to maintain demo- 
cratic institutions in the New World, we must as a nation direct and 
develop trade with Latin-American countries. This may be with 
mutual advantage financially and politically with a united power for 
democracy. 

A central agency in our present policy of Good Neighborliness 
is the Export-Import Bank for the purpose of financing and assuring 
foreign trade, developing this new field for public finance. The recent 
agreement between the United States and Brazil in economic under- 
takings represents united action against Fascist economic penetration 
of Brazil. Germany has made overtures to South American countries 
along her barter policies by which she laid an economic foundation 
for control in the Balkan States. The plan involves exchange of 
German goods for foreign goods and sale of surplus in other markets 
even below costs to provide ready capital. The result has been demor- 
alized markets and losses for legitimate trade. 

We are in an age in which we cannot enjoy freedom for our own 
nation unless we assume responsibility for helping other countries to 
maintain their freedom. 

The democracies of the world can be strengthened by developing 
and promoting trade and economic ties between them. 


In the past ten years we as a Nation have come far 
Planned in understanding and providing against the economic 
Public Works emergencies that overtake our citizens. While our 

natural resources and free land were still open for 
settlers, we left unemployment for individuals to deal with, knowing 
that they had alternatives. Now our economic structure has so 
closed in on us that the jobless person is unable to meet his own needs. 
When Society cannot provide an alternative for the jobless we must 
provide relief or assistance. The only lasting assistance that can 
be given a person who must earn a living is assistance in getting new 
employment. Accepting the basic principle that Society or Govern- 
ment has a responsibility to keep business activity at safe levels, 
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Labor has repeatedly suggested a division of public works responsible 
for long-range planning, prepared to time the launching of new 
projects as private business activity may indicate the need. Public 
works should be defined broadly to include other national needs than 
building and construction work. Timing such projects to check a 
tendency to decline in its early stage would save us from many a 
depression and accompanying human misery. In addition such public 
works would directly and indirectly provide work for many without 
recourse to relief and tests of need. These projects would simply 
provide new jobs—jobs that in no way would do injury to the workers 
desire for independent self-support. Workers would be hired for 
the fitness for the job. Standards of employment and compensation 
should accord with the best practices and the decisions reached 
through collective bargaining. 

There are two important provisions that should be provided 
for the agency administering public works: All planning and financ- 
ing should be under the supervision of a single agency. The head 
of this agency should be a career person qualifying in accord with 
civil service procedures and the entire staff should be civil service 
appointees. The value of such an agency depends upon its freedom 
from party influences or domination. 











JOBS AT HOME AND DOLLARS ABROAD 


WILLIAM S. CULBERTSON 


processes of democratic govern- 

ment today is the problem of 
employment and unemployment. 
Closely bound up with it is the con- 
servation and extension of American 
business enterprise in foreign coun- 
tries. 

To the nationally minded citizen 
disturbed by the continuing unemploy- 
ment all around him it may seem 
at first glance all wrong, even un- 
patriotic, for Americans to send their 
money out of the country to benefit 
other peoples and develop their re- 
sources when it should, they believe, 
be spent here at home to extend 
American business and to give jobs 
to our own people. 

This popular point of view is per- 
haps natural and understandable. But 
is it correct? Is there not more to 
the story than the first quick im- 
pression that flashes into the mind 
of the American citizen at the men- 
tion of foreign investments? Does 
he not fail to see the real benefits 
because his view is fixed too intently 
on large debts due the American Gov- 
ernment from foreign governments 
and on billions of foreign bonds many 
of which are in default? 

In this article I am not considering 
the eleven and one-half billions of 
dollars overdue the American Govern- 
ment. These obligations represent a 
distinct, and, to a large extent, politi- 
cal problem which falls outside the 
presentdiscussion. NoramI primarily 


Tore greatest challenge to the 


I 


concerned with the billions of dollars 
of securities of foreign governments 
and foreign controlled corporations 
bought up by our people chiefly in 
the 1920’s. I am concerned in this 
article with the direct foreign in- 
vestments of American industry and 
American business—the extension in- 
to foreign lands of American produc- 
tive enterprise. Do these dollars that 
travel beyond our frontiers help only 
the people of the lands which they 
assist in developing? Are they a dead 
loss to the workers of the United 
States? 

Contrary to a general belief they 
are not a loss but instead a distinct 
gain. They are not investments in 
place of investments at home but 
they supplement and diversify and in 
many cases support our economic 
life. These dollars abroad are 
directly related to jobs at home. In 
fact, American productive enterprises 
in foreign countries are as much a 
part of our national economic life 
as corresponding enterprises in the 
United States; and until public policy 
conforms to this fact we will lag 
by that much in our return to eco- 
nomic stability and prosperity. 

Even before 1914 the United 
States was moving rapidly and nor- 
mally toward the status of a creditor 
nation. This change was accelerated 
and completed by the events of the 
war and post-war period. 

In many cases the men responsible 
for the development of successful 
businesses in the United States have 
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extended their enterprises into foreign 
countries and either purchased or 
developed néw properties such as 
mines, oil fields, factories, distributing 
agencies, plantations and public utili- 
ties. A recent report of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce states that Ameri- 
can investments under these general 
headings amounts to $6,691,000,000. 
Of this sum $1,936,000,000 is in 
Canada, and $1,466,000,000 in South 
America. These investments by our 
citizens are a definite part of our 
national economy. And unless and 
until this is understood by the rest 
of our citizenry the nature of our 
present economic life will remain 
obscure and policies will be supported 
which deal with only a part of our 
life, thus retarding prosperity and 
the improvement of our national 
standard of living. 


II 


Business is no different in its es- 
sential elements because it is trans- 
acted across international boundaries. 
Let us picture for our purpose here 
two ranches in the imaginary South 
American land of Joseph Conrad’s 
Nostromo. The one produces chiefly 
agricultural products. The other’s 
wealth is in livestock. Barter or 
trade has developed between them. 
After the harvests in the former, 
oxen-drawn carts roll over the roads 
to the latter, carrying grain, hay and 
fruit; later they return laden with 
meats, hide and wool. During the 
appropriate seasons the ranches also 
exchange work; in the one case, to 
help out with the planting and the 
ingatherings; in the other, to assist 
with the round-up and the shearing. 
Goods and services thus, in this simple 


economy, are paying for goods and 
services. 

As time goes on the cooperation 
extends further. Enterprising indi- 
viduals on the agricultural ranch con- 
ceive the idea of making leather and 
footwear near the supply of hides. 
Then, in like manner, a mill for 
grinding grain is erected in the ter- 
ritory of the agricultural ranch under 
the ownership and control of men in 
the other. This beginning of the 
exchange of enterprise gradually ex- 
tends to the development of out- 
croppings of metals, timber resources 
and food products. The result is 
more employment of labor, the crea- 
tion of more wealth and the im- 
provement of the general conditions 


of life. 
III 


Balancing business accounts and 
adjusting differences between these 
two imaginary ranches is a compara- 
tively simple matter. To make the 
transition to the complex relation- 
ship between the United States and 
the rest of the world is not so easy. 
Our thinking on international trade 
and finance has been cluttered up 
with distorted conceptions of na- 
tionalism and sovereignty and with 
misleading economic phrases such as 
the “unfavorable balance of trade.” 
Nevertheless, as in the case of the 
ranches, our economic relations with 
the rest of the world involve the 
exchange of goods and services and 
enterprise. 

In terms of our every day life in- 
dividuals and companies in this and 
in other countries are engaged in all 
sorts of economic transactions across 
the frontiers which separate peoples. 
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They buy and they sell foods, raw 
materials, semi-manufactured and 
manufactured goods. They exchange 
shipping and other services. They 
travel abroad for business and pleas- 
ure. Across frontiers they remit 
funds for personal, charitable and 
educational objects; they collect and 
pay interest and dividends on various 
classes of investments; they borrow 
and lend long-term and short-term 
capital; they transfer funds through 
redemption and sinking-fund opera- 
tions. 

These transactions are rendered 
more complex because different cur- 
rencies are involved. When Ameri- 
cans buy (import) foreign goods, 
when they spend money as tourists 
in foreign countries, when they make 
gifts to individuals or institutions 
abroad, when they pay interest and 
dividends to foreigners, when they 
make loans abroad or spend money 
in enterprise,—when they do these 
things, they make dollars available 
in the foreign exchange market which 
can be used to pay for goods made 
by Americans and services rendered 
by Americans or which can be used 
to pay foreign debts owing to Ameri- 
cans. 

All these complex transitions in 
international economic relations are 
expressed in currencies. But as be- 
tween the peoples involved they are 
really exchanges of goods, services, 
and enterprise just as in the case of 
the two imaginary ranches. 


IV 


Probably the least understood of 
international business transactions is 
the exchange of enterprise. Foreign- 
ers own and manage businesses in 


the United States. More extensive 
are the businesses owned and man- 
aged by American citizens and com- 
panies in foreign countries. 

It is perhaps obvious that the 
extension of American enterprise 
abroad affords opportunities for the 
investment of American savings. 
Whether these savings are invested 
in the securities of foreign subsid- 
iaries of American companies or in 
the stocks and bonds of the parent 
company they are used by responsible 
boards of directors in the develop- 
ment of enterprises within their con- 
trol. American enterprises abroad 
also afford employment for American 
executives and American engineers. 
In these enterprises many Americans 
have found opportunity for scientific 
and business achievement. 

In these days of increasing govern- 
ment in business I would not expect 
general enthusiasm for this much- 
ignored aspect of American enter- 
prise in foreign lands. But for me 
it has the romance which in our 
earlier history sent men forth to seek 
the wealth of the Indies. The ex- 
pansion of America’s economic life 
overseas is at many points a story 
of courageous risks, daring venture, 
applied science and individual wisdom 
and judgment. And from it has been 
born a new and important phase of 
our economic life, presided over both 
at home and abroad by a group of 
far-sighted, patriotic, honest men of 
business, with whom any citizen may 
safely trust his savings. 

The more practical citizen, how- 
ever, will respond to the close con- 
nection which unmistakably exists 
between American productive enter- 
prise abroad and foreign trade. 
Trade can be experienced directly. 
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Among the first steps which we take 
in the study of economics is to learn 
that transactions for the transfer of 
dollars, pounds, or other currencies 
to another country lead almost auto- 
matically to the transfer of goods. 
Individuals and corporations, it is 
true, deal across frontiers in 
“money”; but as a rule money is 
not transferred. From the standpoint 
of the two national economies in- 
volved the transaction is generally 
in values such as goods and services, 
adjusted from time to time by the 
shipment of gold. If we could 
dramatize the figures in the balance 
of payments of the United States, 
we would see clearly how the dif- 
ferent items balance each other in 
the total dealings of the United States 
with the rest of the world. 

In the practical experience of Great 
Britain and the United States,—the 
two great creditor nations,—loans 
and investments abroad have stim- 
ulated export trade. Even loans 
and investments which later went 
“sour” created at the time they were 
made substantial volumes of trade; 
it might be said that in these cases 
bad finance created good trade. How- 
ever, unsound loans and investments 
should be avoided. The interest of 
the American citizen is not in ab- 
normal trade stimulated by specula- 
tive finance but rather in the markets 
abroad created by sound enter- 
prise,—markets for capital goods and 
markets for consumption goods. 


V 


Just how do these markets created 
abroad by direct American invest- 
ments aid in building up prosperity 
within our own borders? How does 


the average citizen benefit from 
them? If he is not an employee of 
the companies concerned or a stock- 
holder in them what good does their 
prosperity do him? He does benefit, 
nevertheless. First of all, the execu- 
tives, employees, and stockholders 
who make money out of this foreign 
American investment have a greater 
spending power at home and pay 
more in taxes to the Government. 

But there are other and greater 
benefits. Take the Cerro de Pasco 
Mining Company in Peru. It is an 
American enterprise mining copper, 
silver, gold, bismuth, and other 
minerals high up in the Andes. Its 
activities have helped Peru tremend- 
ously, giving jobs to Peruvians and 
opening up the country with railroads 
and highways. But Peru could not 
supply the mining and smelting ma- 
chinery, steel rails, trucks, type- 
writers, fountain pens, filing cabinets, 
necessary in mines and company 
offices. All this equipment came from 
the United States. The manufacture 
of it provided jobs for the men 
making typewriters in Rochester, 
New York; for the makers of steam 
shovels in Bucyrus and Milwaukee; 
taps and dies in Greenfield, Massa- 
chusetts; lumber in Oregon saw mills; 
and so on down the line. Extra work 
was created for men and women in 
state after state because of extra 
orders coming from Peru. 

The extra employees, making 
articles that range from locomotives 
and turbines to wire nails and office 
clips, may never be conscious that 
their full-time job would not be quite 
so full but for the orders that come 
in from the other side of the equator, 
orders that could never have come 
if all American dollars had stayed 
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at home. Forty million of these 
dollars went into Cerro de Pasco 
before a dividend came out. 

And what is true of Cerro has 
been similarly true of the American 
men and millions that have battled 
with the Andes farther South to 
produce some of the greatest copper, 
iron, and nitrate mines in the world— 
to the benefit of both Chile and our 
investors and workers at home. 
Mines in Mexico, mines in Canada— 
wherever American dollars opened 
up the earth abroad they opened up 
more work for our people at home. 

As with mining, so with oil, Ameri- 
can manufacturers follow the petro- 
leum pioneer. In Colombia, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey has some $35,000,- 
000 in a pipeline alone. Miners in 
American mountains, steel workers 
in American mills, American railway 
workers, longshoremen, American 
ship crews, all getting extra wages to 
fashion the pipe for that line and 
transport it to Colombia. Every- 
where in American developed oil fields 
and American-built refineries abroad 
the products of United States industry 
greet the eye. Derricks, drilling 
equipment, steel pipes, cables, rigs, 
turbines, generators, telephones, 
wires, electrical equipment of every 
description, tractors, steam shovels, 
tools for the building of roads. Steel 
for docks, steel for tankers, more 
work for American seamen. And all 
because surplus savings of Americans 
have turned uninhabited deserts and 
trackless jungles into newly created 
wealth to be shared by our neighbors 
and ourselves. 

As with mines and oil fields in the 
backlands, American public utilities 
have benefited Latin-American and 
European cities, and built their tram- 


ways and bus lines and their tele- 
phones—to the benefit of equipment 
workers at home. 

When capital is exported then it is 
not,—to be paradoxical,—exported. 
In almost all cases it is spent in the 
United States and then the products 
of American labor, skill and business 
organization go abroad. 

Let us—for a little emphasis or 
even repetition is warranted,—follow 
through the economic results of Amer- 
ican enterprise abroad. When an in- 
vestment is made, or when it is ex- 
tended, a demand is created, as we 
have seen, for the direct shipment of 
American products abroad. The pro- 
duction of these products thereupon 
creates an enlarged home market for 
other manufactured products, for 
foodstuffs and for raw materials. The 
factories immediately benefiting by 
the foreign orders purchase accesso- 
ries from other American factories 
and raw materials from American 
producers. Employment increases 
and the new purchasing power of la- 
bor creates new demands at the gro- 
cery store, at the shoe shop and in the 
clothing and drygoods departments of 
retail establishments. The laboring 
people have money to spend in the 
theatres and in other ways which cre- 
ate additional employment. The eco- 
nomic benefits continue on back to 
agriculture and to other primary 
industries which are called upon to 
supply the foodstuffs and the raw 
materials called for by the enlarged 
opportunities of new economic hori- 
zons. 

In addition, a country with expand- 
ing enterprise in foreign lands offers 
many new lines of employment to its 
citizens,—jobs in wholesale and retail 
establishments, in inland transporta- 
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tion and in shipping, in banking, and 
in similar services. 

Thus our economic frontiers are 
quite different from our geographic 
frontiers. They are out to sea and in 
foreign lands. If recognized in pub- 
lic policy, they stabilize our economic 
life and improve our national stand- 
ard of living. 

For if our foreign trade does not 
prosper, by that much we do not have 
national prosperity. If an American 
enterprise abroad suffers reverses, an 
adverse economic factor begins to op- 
erate in our domestic life. If Ameri- 
can labor unions support labor unions 
in foreign countries carrying out a 
destructive and confiscatory policy 
against American enterprise, they set 
in motion causes which finally express 
themselves in the loss of jobs for labor 
at home. 

Unfortunately, it is difficult to 
awaken popular appreciation of indi- 
rect benefits and of indirect injuries to 
national business. Superficial policies 
and tendencies often attract attention 
whereas abnormal movements of 
gold, confiscation of American prop- 
erty abroad and unsound commercial 
policies such as export subsidies awake 
little public interest. Mexico today 
furnishes a good example of how one 
unsound policy leads to another. 
After she confiscated the foreign oil 
properties she then found that she 
needed foreign markets for the stolen 
oil. Totalitarian states were willing 
to buy it but only on their terms— 
Mexico must take their goods in pay- 
ment. European goods therefore be- 
gan to replace American goods in the 
Mexican markets; European, not 
American labor, was employed by the 
production of oil properties which un- 
der the principles of international law 


belong to Americans, British and 
Dutch. 
VI 


American capital has not elbowed, 
crashed and obtruded itself into for- 
eign countries. It has gone in be- 
cause it was welcomed, and in many 
cases, as in Mexico and Venezuela, 
definitely invited. Its investment is a 
result of a natural, normal growth of 
our business life. It has supplied the 
millions of necessary dollars and tech- 
nical skill which undeveloped, raw- 
material countries could not possibly 
supply. It has paid the highest wages 
in the country. It has produced taxes 
and royalties to build highways, irri- 
gation systems, water supplies, sew- 
age systems, public buildings, schools 
—in fact, all the developments that 
are a part of modern civilization. 
American business has put mining and 
oil towns on a sanitary basis, estab- 
lished hospitals, provided medical men 
and medical supplies. In the petro- 
leum fields of the lowlands, the com- 
panies have fought the diseases of the 
tropics. They have all but eliminated 
typhoid and malaria in and around 
Tampico and the energy-sapping 
hookworm in their camps in Vene- 
zuela. 

In the foregoing we have consid- 
ered the happier aspects of dollars 
abroad. Until they begin to make 
dividends their only troubles are with 
the forces of nature. But after the 
investors of millions begin to get some 
return, some of the people in some 
countries change their admiration to 
envy. So much envy at times that they 
rewrite the laws, tending to force the 
foreigner out of the country and de- 
stroy his investment. This compels 
the investor to seek justice under in- 
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ternational law—which raises the 
question of what protection the men 
of one community have when they go 
into the territory of another. 


VII 


The principles of international law 
which relate to the protection of the 
person and property of the citizens 
of one nation engaged in business in 
another nation have been the basis 
of the protests which American po- 
litical leaders have made from time 
to time against tendencies and policies 
threatening our enterprise abroad. 
In 1921 Charles Evans Hughes, then 
Secretary of State, said: 


“< 


. . . A confiscatory policy strikes 
not only at the interest of particular 
individuals, but at the foundations of 
international intercourse, for it is only 
on the basis of the security of prop- 
erty validly possessed under the laws 
existing at the time of its acquisition, 
that commercial transactions between 
the peoples of two countries and the 
conduct of activities in helpful coop- 
eration are possible.” 


In like vein Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State, said to the Mexican govern- 
ment on July 21, 1938: 


‘“ * * * The taking of property 
without compensation is not expro- 
priation. It is confiscation. It is no 
less confiscation because there may be 
an expressed intent to pay at some 
time in the future. 

“ * * * The whole structure of 
friendly intercourse, of international 
trade and commerce, and many other 
vital and mutually desirable relations 
between nations indispensable to their 
progress rest upon the single and 
hitherto solid foundation of respect 
on the part of governments and of 
peoples for each other’s rights under 


international justice. The right of 
prompt and just compensation for ex- 
propriated Property is a part of this 
structure. It is a principle to which 
the Government of the United States 
and most governments of the world 
have emphatically subscribed and 
which they have practiced and which 
must be maintained. It is not a prin- 
ciple which freezes the status quo and 
denies change in property rights but a 
principle that permits any country to 
expropriate private property within 
its borders in furtherance of public 
purposes. It enables orderly change 
without violating the legitimately ac- 
quired interests of citizens of other 
countries.” 


In his note of August 22, Mr. Hull 
also said: 


“ * * * Under every rule of law 
and equity, no government is entitled 
to expropriate private property, for 
whatever purpose, without provision 
for prompt, adequate, and effective 
payment therefor. In addition, 
clauses appearing in the constitutions 
of almost all nations today, and in 
particular in the constitutions of the 
American republics, embody the prin- 
ciple of just compensation. These, in 
themselves, are declaratory of the like 
principle in the law of nations.” 


These and other American states- 
men take vigorous positions in sup- 
port of international law not only be- 
cause particular Americans are sub- 
jected to injustices in the particular 
cases—too often this is superficially 
assumed by the general public—but 
because the manufacturer, the farmer, 
the smaller business man, and the la- 
borer who make their living or hold 
jobs within the economic organization 
of the United States are vitally inter- 
ested in economic stability under law 
for American enterprise anywhere. 
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VIII 


Mr. Aranha, the Foreign Minister 
of Brazil, when he arrived in the 
United States recently, said: 


“Brazil is trying to equip herself 
economically in all ways. Before the 
crisis all the young countries were do- 
ing this with investments. After the 
crash we struggled along with our own 
capital and resources. 

What Brazil needs is the coopera- 
tion of an industrial country with tech- 
nique and capital, and we, naturally, 
would like to discuss or, better, to ex- 
plain our needs. The Vargas govern- 
ment will build up Brazil economi- 
cally, given your friendly coopera- 
tion.” 


As Brazil needs our technique and 
capital, we in turn need the opportu- 
nities for productive investment of- 
fered by Brazil and other countries in 
like need of cooperation with an in- 
dustrial country. Here is the sub- 
stance of the good-neighbor policy 
about which so much sentimentalism 
has been talked. A country, like the 
United States, which has diversified 
its economic life and a country, like 
Brazil, which desires to exploit its re- 
sources, improve its transportation, 
extend its industries, and increase the 
comforts and standard of living of its 
people are natural partners in the cre- 
ation of prosperity for both. The 
public policy of both peoples should 
be directed toward making this coop- 
eration effective. In the younger 
countries, as Mr. Aranha calls them, 
governments, if they understand their 
people’s interest, will grant fair and 
equitable treatment to foreign enter- 


prise, including means whereby the 
foreign owner can share reasonable 
profits. In industrial or creditor coun- 
tries, like ours, the farmer, the la- 
borer, the smaller business man and 
the citizen generally will associate 
their individual welfare with our ex- 
panding trade and enterprise in for- 
eign lands and concern themselves 
with the adoption of sound policy to- 
ward international trade and inter- 
national business both in foreign coun- 
tries and in Washington. 

If we could shake off for a moment 
the twisted narrow thinking into which 
we fall as soon as an American inter- 
est crosses a frontier, we would see 
the selfish interest which each of us 
has in the prosperity and protection 
of American business throughout the 
world—not only in Latin America, 
but in Europe and Asia, in Africa and 
in the Pacific. If a factory in an Ohio 
town is closed for lack of orders, if a 
ranch in the West is destroyed by 
flood and storm, if lawlessness be- 
comes destructive in our home town, 
we recognize our personal concern. 
No less are we concerned with Ameri- 
can dollars abroad in trade, electric 
plants, oil wells, factories and mines. 
Prosperous businesses there are mak- 
ing jobs for us here. In domestic 
politics we hold different views on the 
treatment and regulation of business. 
But in the harshness of world compe- 
tition self-interest dictates a public 
policy of encouragement and support 
for American foreign enterprises. 
Partisan politics and class rivalry in 
this, as in other fields, end at the 
water’s edge. 
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FUNDAMENTALS IN UNEMPLOYMENT 


COMPENSATION * 


MATTHEW WOLL 


Chairman, American Federation of Labor Committee on Social Security 


Te purpose of unemployment 


compensation is to provide in- 

come during unemployment for 
workers accustomed to be self-sup- 
porting. The function of unemploy- 
ment compensation administration is 
to pay benefits in accordance with 
legal requirements. The past ten 
years have demonstrated beyond ques- 
tion that the unemployed are, for 
the most part, without jobs for rea- 
sons quite outside their control, and 
have a right to income to tide them 
over the period of search for another 
job. Self-supporting citizens should 
not be subjected to a means test so 
long as they have a chance to remain 
self-supporting. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor holds that unemploy- 
ment compensation should not be 
handicapped by other and conflicting 
duties that would limit its ability to 
perform its sole function. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is gratified that the recommendations 
of this committee are based on recog- 
nition of the need of uniformity in 
unemployment compensation legisla- 
tion and coordination in its adminis- 
tration. That we believe is the im- 
mediate next step, building on what 
we have and moving definitely toward 
national uniformity. 

Unemployment compensation is a 
right of wage earners regularly seek- 


* Statement on S. 1265. Before the Special 
Committee to Investigate Unemployment and 
Relief, March 8, 1939. 
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ing industrial employment to earn a 
living. The consequences of loss of 
job through no fault of theirs should 
not be borne entirely by those persons 
who are essential to industry but 
should be shared by the owners. 

The fact of unemployment is estab- 
lished by inability to find work 
through the public employment office. 
The administration of unemployment 
compensation is, therefore, tied in 
with the job-finding agency to which 
the worker must report at required 
intervals. The employment service 
reaches out into employment oppor- 
tunities of all industries and all other 
types of employment and operates in 
the light of the full body of labor 
legislation affecting conditions and 
terms of employment. Its primary 
function is connecting workers with 
jobs for which they are fitted. Wage 
earners are in employment offices dur- 
ing their work years and are covered 
by unemployment compensation dur- 
ing the same period. 

The American Federation of Labor 
holds that the employment service 
should be located in the Department 
of Labor, that division of the Execu- 
tive branch of our Federal Govern- 
ment to which Labor looks for under- 
standing of its problems, its rights, 
and its welfare. Ability to get suit- 
able, satisfactory jobs conditions the 
whole of wage earners’ lives. We 
cannot consent to the transfer of this 
vital function from the location where 
Labor is provided representation in 
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the President’s Cabinet. It is equally 
obvious that the administration of un- 
employment compensation cannot be 
carried on efficiently unless there is 
coordination of unemployment com- 
pensation payments and the place- 
ment functions of the Employment 
Service so that both administrative 
fields are developed with domination 
to neither. Representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor were 
members of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security which recommended a 
draft bill placing old age benefits and 
unemployment compensation in the 
Department of Labor and the Fed- 
eration still believes that administra- 
tion of benefits which are a matter of 
right should be in the Department of 
Labor. 

The Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor in its 
report to our 1938 Convention recom- 
mended that the administration of 
unemployment compensation be trans- 
fered to the Department and put 
under an Assistant Secretary of Labor 
who should also be charged with 
responsibility for the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. 

The American Federation of Labor 
believes that the sole function of un- 
employment compensation is to pay 
benefits to eligible unemployed per- 
sons. Stabilization of production, 
assured income plans, and similar 
undertakings commendable in them- 
selves, should not be confused with 
the problem of providing incomes 
for those who lose their jobs during 
the period of finding another. Un- 
employment is a permanent problem. 
We can however take care of unem- 
ployed workers during the periods 
of adjustment. All industries have 
periods of expansion and decline. 


Only by pooling the risks of all in- 
dustries can we meet the costs of 
unemployment compensation most 
economically and most surely. Labor 
proposes, therefore, that the first re- 
quirement for approval of state law 
by the Social Security Board be a 
straight pooled fund. By eliminating 
the accounting complexities of em- 
ployers’ reserves or industry reserves, 
charging back benefit payments to 
individual employers’ accounts for 
so-called “merit rating’, a big ad- 
ministrative complexity and cost is 
also eliminated. An unmodified 
pooled fund will give economy in 
administration and payment of bene- 
fits, the maximum security to workers, 
and the maximum service at the lowest 
costs to employers. 

We heartily endorse the proposal 
that the waiting period be one week. 
This should make the period without 
income less than three weeks. Any 
longer period is too heavy a drain 
on the savings and resources of wage 
earners and defeats the purpose of 
unemployment compensation. The 
benefit itself we believe should be 
related to full-time weekly earnings 
to which workers gear their standards 
of living. The Federation has recom- 
mended not less than 50 per cent 
of full-time weekly earnings with a 
minimum of $7 for industrial states 
and $5 in others. While we would 
accept $15 as a Federal maximum 
requirement we recommend a higher 
maximum for such states as can pay 
more. 

Fixing such minimum and maxi- 
mum standards permits the 50 per 
cent ratio to apply only to wages 
between $10 and $30, Even in this 
range the ratio has been modified 
by formulas as a substitute for find- 
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FUNDAMENTALS IN UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


ing the full-time weekly wage. While 
practically every regularly employed 
person has a very definite idea of 
what his full-time weekly wage is, 
and employers as a matter of business 
practice estimate such a wage on 
each job, administration of unem- 
ployment compensation has generally 
reduced full-time weekly earnings to 
averages of earnings. The Federa- 
tion has such faith in collective bar- 
gaining that we believe this additional 
point could be determined by em- 
ployers and employees jointly and 
thus simplify the basis for unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Many unions have for years been 
paying unemployment benefits to their 
members and still supplement pay- 
ments from unemployment compen- 
sation legislation. My own union, 
the International Photo-Engravers, 


with a membership of 10,000, paid 
$580,209.24 to its unemployed mem- 


bers during the year 1937. Other 
unions perform similar services. We 
believe that it would be wise to have 
this union experience represented in 
the administration of unemployment 
compensation. 

The Federation endorses the pro- 
posal that the period for which bene- 
fits shall be paid should be uniform 
for all eligible persons. The terms 
of eligibility should be such as to 
eliminate casual workers and cover 
only those regularly in the labor 
market. A uniform period will sim- 
plify administration and reduce costs. 
Since unemployment compensation is 
to be paid to only persons accustomed 
to work, eligibility requirements must 
be based on weeks of employment in 
an administrative period. If thirteen 
weeks is the benefit period, and the 
benefit 50 per cent of full time weekly 
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earnings, the proposed requirement 
that the person eligible must have 
worked within each of 26 weeks in 
the year preceding his claim for 
benefit is reasonable. The Federa- 
tion hopes that a way will be found 
to define a work week so as to sub- 
stitute a definite number of weeks 
instead of the standard “worked in 
each of 26 weeks”. We would pre- 
fer a simple standard of weeks of 
work which with a separation report 
would provide the administration with 
a basis for quick decision. However, 
we recognize the trend has been in 
the direction of quarterly reporting, 
with the requirement that applicant 
must have earned a definite sum as 
evidence of benefits contributed in 
his behalf. The minimum require- 
ment of $150, or 30 times the mini- 
mum benefit rate, is reasonable to 
assure restriction of benefits to those 
regularly employed. 

The Federation is in favor of the 
principle of making grants from 
Federal funds for public assistance 
in proportion to the inability of the 
state to maintain minimum national 
standards. Average per capita in- 
come in some states is less than half 
the national average per capita and 
under the corporate method of financ- 
ing, income from production is drawn 
off by the great financial centers. 
Only the Federal Government can 
return funds for the handicapped to 
those regions supplying basic national 
needs. The method of variable 
grants recognizes this fact. 

Classification of those needing 
public assistance into categories that 
indicate the cause of dependency will 
help us meet their problems by setting 
up permanent agencies with adequate 
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appropriations. We need to separate 
permanent from emergency needs. 

We emphatically endorse the pro- 
posal to apply the merit system in 
the establishment and maintenance 
of all the administrative personnel, 
but we insist with equal emphasis that 
administrative experience in the union 
should be considered as equal to other 
administrative work and that all ad- 
ministering laws involving the rights 
of workers shall have knowledge and 
understanding of the problems and 
desires of wage earners. 

The Federation urges amendment 
of the Social Security Act along the 
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proposed S. 1265. We urge the 
inclusion of an additional federal 
standard as condition for approval 
for Federal funds—a pooled fund. 
In addition the Federation recom- 
mends an Advisory Committee similar 
to the Advisory Committee created 
by the Senate in the last Congress 
to study old age benefits, such com- 
mittee to be charged with considera- 
tion of experience under unemploy- 
ment compensation together with ex- 
ploring the possibilities of a Federal 
Unemployment Compensation Law 
and making recommendations to Con- 
gress. 


MAN, THE INVENTOR 


Man, at your arrogant machine, 
Inventive genius of a war 

On which the pride of nations lean, 
May I become inquisitor ? 


I see what steel devices kill 
Your brother in a flood of pain, 

I know of old what marvels spill 
Disaster on a priceless brain. 


But where are bullets that can lay 

Greed and dissension in the dust? 
Where is the bomb whose breath can stay 
The hordes of heresy and lust? 


I see munitions without end, 
Box upon box of warfare piled. 
Show me one weapon to defend 
The innocence of any child. 


—Jxssica Powers, Commonweal. 
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THE WAGE EARNER’S STAKE IN HEALTH 


ConsTANCE KENT 


Costs of Medical Care 


EDICAL care costs the peo- 
M ple of the United States 
approximately three billion 
dollars per year. This is a sizable 
sum. But is it enough to justify all 
the discussion about it? Pleasure 
cars and the gasoline to operate them 
cost us over twice as much annually 
as the bill for medical care. Yet no- 
body groans about the hardship which 
pleasure-car expense entails. If the 
failure to buy medical care carried no 
more penalty than the failure to buy 
a pleasure car, and if we could pur- 
chase medical care when we pleased 
and when it suited our incomes, we 
should have no excuse for calling 
“medical costs” a “problem” and 
seeking a way to solve it. 

But are medical-care bills and auto 
bills comparable? To most persons 
the question sounds absurd. Never- 
theless, it is often asked, or at least, 
implied. So perhaps we had better 
be prepared to answer this question 
or to have a set of counter-queries. 
We might ask, for example: 

“Have you ever known a case 
where failure to buy a pleasure car 
was followed by the death penalty? 
Have you ever heard a man say: 
“Well, Mary, maybe the Joneses can 
afford scarlet fever for their child, 
but we can’t for Junior. Tell Doc to 
forget about that scarlet fever diag- 
nosis, and treat the kid for colic’? 
Have you ever heard a woman ob- 
serve thoughtfully: ‘John, I believe 
now is a good time to turn in my old 
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scar for a down-payment on another 
operation. Of course, if the hospital 
won't make me a good allowance, I'll 
wait till used-scar prices go up’ ?” 

The truth is, you can’t dictate to 
Illness. You can’t, for instance, tell 
an attack of erysipelas to go away 
and come back after the wheat is har- 
vested, or after the factory re-opens, 
or after the furniture is paid for. You 
can, of course, put off calling a doctor 
until one of these desirable events 
takes place. By such restraint, you 
may save a bill, but you also run a 
risk that your family will have to pay 
the undertaker instead of the doctor. 

There are some persons who are 
too careless, stupid or prejudiced to 
seek medical care at all. But most 
people want the comfort and assur- 
ance of a doctor’s service when sick- 
ness strikes them or any one of their 
family. Most people do not want to 
suffer the pains and anxieties of sick- 
ness without relief, or to put their 
lives in jeopardy; but neither do they 
want to meet an uncertain and pos- 
sibly large cost, to mortgage 10 per 
cent or 20 per cent or even 50 per 
cent of this or of next year’s income— 
an income already committed to reg- 
ular family expenditures. Neither 
do they want to accept charity! 

These are bitter “choices” —some- 
times so bitter that they might be said 
to constitute no choice at all. Yet 
they are the choices which confront 
at one time or another the bulk of 
American families, self-respecting, 
self-supporting, but with no back-log 
of savings. And the fear of bills 
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keeps many people from seeking med- 
ical care early in an illness, when 
generally speaking, most can be ac- 
complished for cure or prevention. 
The costs of sickness are generally 
unpredictable. They are also very 
uneven. For every thousand persons, 
on the average, about half will have 
no sickness during a year, and will 
have to spend nothing for medical 
care except perhaps a little for home 
remedies. About one-third of these 
thousand persons will have moderate 
sickness bills, and the remainder will 
have heavy bills. About 200 persons 
in the thousand will have to bear over 
40 per cent of the total costs of med- 
ical care for the whole group for the 
year. And no person can tell in ad- 
vance whether he or his family will 
fall in the lucky 500, the moderately 
lucky 300, or the unfortunate 200. 
Who is to blame for this predica- 
ment in which most of us at any time 
may, and too often actually do, find 


ourselves? Certainly not the doctor. 
Many a doctor gives more free care 
than is fair to his own family. Cer- 
tainly not the person who is ill. The 
real culprit is the nature of Illness— 
its unpredictability and its complete 
indifference to income status. People 
with Ford incomes do not buy Cadil- 
lacs! But people with Ford incomes 
are stricken with costly illnesses as 
often as people who own Cadillacs; 
in fact, more often. 

Is there no answer except depriva- 
tion, debt or charity? Yes: for as 
other articles in this series will de- 
scribe, a good many physicians, many 
wage-earners, farmers, employers, 
cooperative associations and _ local, 
state, and national governments have 
undertaken plans to prevent and con- 
trol disease, to reduce its financial 
burden, or to spread its costs so they 
will not fall with crushing weight 
upon some people every year. 


(To be continued) 





PRELUDE IN MARCH 


Not all the wind in all the sky 

Could ever be as gay as I 

When March comes swinging down the street 
To toss her snowdrops at my feet; 

To draw swift water out of still 

And make a heaven of a hill; 

To stir such life in every tree 

That death is robbed of mystery 

And I am sure of this glad thing: 

That there is love—that there is spring! 


—GiLean Dovctas, Spirit. 
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ORGANIZED LABOR AND TAX POLICY* 


WALTER W. HELLER AND MERLyn S. PITZELE 
University of Wisconsin 


General Statement 


HERE has recently been evi- 

dent, on the part of organized 

labor, a growing interest in tax 
policy and in revenue measures. Five 
main reasons make it imperative that 
labor give increasing attention to the 
tax problem: 1) The greater strength 
of the organized labor movement, 
carrying with it a greater responsi- 
bility for asserting its position in mat- 
ters of vital public concern; 2) The 
growing tendency of government, 
federal, state, and local, to use the 
taxing power for non-fiscal regula- 
tory purposes, implying, as it does, 
the formulation of public policy in 
which labor has a deep and abiding 
interest; 3) The necessity for provid- 
ing appropriations which will be ade- 
quate to administer effectively the 
social legislation for the enactment 
of which labor has been largely re- 
sponsible; 4) The new functions of 
government in “hard times” demand- 
ing new revenue measures to finance 
them and raising the vital question of 
which section of the population will 
bear the incidence of the new taxes; 





*In 1938 the Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor named a committee composed of Messrs. 
Harold M. Groves, David Sigman and George 
B. Hanner to report to the executive board on 
Tax Problems. The Committee invited Mr. 
Walter W. Heller, teaching assistant in Eco- 
nomics at the University of Wisconsin, and Mr. 
Merlyn S. Pitzele, Curator of the John R. Com- 
mons Labor Research Library at that institution, 
to prepare such a report in cooperation with Mr. 
Groves. The original report was adopted by the 
Executive Board of the Wisconsin State Federa- 
tion of Labor by unanimous vote. This article 
is an edited digest of that report prepared by 
the authors for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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5) The realization that economic 
gains in the pay envelope achieved 
through trade union action may be 
cancelled out by taxes which bear with 
undue weight on the wage-earner. 

The first and second points do not 
require analysis. It is sufficient to 
emphasize that they call for a larger 
measure of participation by organized 
labor in a field of policy making which 
has heretofore been largely neglected. 
It is patently futile for organized 
labor, in the face of the government’s 
necessity for raising revenues, to 
simply pass resolutions against a sales 
tax. Labor must be prepared to pro- 
pose other, more equitable measures 
for meeting the increased cost of 
government. Condemnatory action, 
though important, is negative action. 
The situation demands positive pro- 
posals based on sounder economic 
principles for meeting the bills of gov- 
ernment. Unions are now recogniz- 
ing this fact and the action of eleven 
state bodies, as well as the American 
Federation of Labor, in naming com- 
mittees to report on tax policy indi- 
cates a trend in this direction. 

The importance of the third point 
has been aptly put by John R. Com- 
mons: 


“The taxing power is an authoriza- 
tion under which government takes 
private property for public purposes 
without compensation. By this au- 
thority the state provides for the 
most fundamental legislation for or 
against labor. It provides free 
schools, compulsory education for fu- 
ture workers, and pays the salaries 
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and expenses of all officials who en- 
force the labor laws. A labor law is 
defeated as surely by voting against 
taxes to enforce it as by voting out- 
right against the law itself.’ 

To the roster of social legislation 
which Dr. Commons could enumerate 
when he wrote those lines, labor has 
added a host of new measures in the 
last ten years. Yet the principle does 
not change. Labor laws are only ef- 
fective as they are enforced, and 
their enforcement depends, first of 
all, on adequate budgetary provisions 
for their administration. An under- 
standing of this principle has ac- 
counted for a share of the trade union 
movement’s interest in taxation. 

No longer do realists challenge the 
necessity for a government program 
designed to provide work for the un- 
employed, security for wage-earners, 
and public works for the nation. 
Whether these new functions of gov- 
ernment be of a temporary or of a 
permanent nature, we are faced with 
the necessity of meeting a bill so huge 
that, unless intelligently distributed, 
its very burden may aggravate the 
situation which it is intended to alle- 
viate. Labor has not and may not in 
the future turn away from the prob- 
lems raised in this connection. It is 
imperative that labor give its atten- 
tion to the vital problem of the fair 
distribution of the burden; i. e., to the 
types of taxation which are and may 
be employed. Upon what principles 
shall it determine the types and 
methods of taxation that are desir- 
able? 

Labor supports the proposition 
that taxes, whether national, state, or 


* Principles of Labor Legislation, Commons 
and Andrews, Harpers, New York, 1917. p. 11. 


local, should be levied according to 
the fundamental principle of ability to 
pay. By this principle those who are 
best able to pay are taxed in order to 
provide essential services for all, in- 
cluding those who can least afford to 
pay. It maintains that the larger a 
man’s income is, the greater the pro- 
portion of it he can contribute to the 
support of government without undue 
sacrifice. This is the fairest and most 
equitable principle of taxation. It 
means that the nation as a whole will 
sacrifice its unimportant wants such 
as high-powered automobiles and un- 
necessary servants, in favor of essen- 
tial ones such as a minimum of food, 
clothing, and shelter. It is also the 
rule which makes for wider distribu- 
tion of income upon which recovery 
from depression must depend and 
upon which permanent prosperity 
must be built. Unemployed re- 
sources, unemployed men, and unem- 
ployed capital attest to the fact that 
our economy is capable of tremen- 
dous expansion. What it needs is a 
better market, one supported by more 
widely distributed purchasing power. 
We would produce more if we con- 
sumed more. A better market and 
wider consumption must be based 
upon a wider distribution of wealth 
which, in turn, is facilitated by taxa- 
tion based on ability to pay. 

Nor is taxation on the basis of the 
individual’s ability to pay inconsist- 
ent with a realistic interpretation of 
the principle of taxation according to 
benefits received from government. 
For it can validly be argued that so- 
ciety is a partner in producing in- 
comes; that government furnishes 
the institutional framework which 
makes great incomes and enormous 
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accumulations of wealth possible. It 
follows that society, being a very real 
partner in the creation of income and 
wealth, should also share very ma- 
terially in that income and wealth by 
the process of taxation. Again, then, 
it should be apparent that as the size 
of the individual’s income increases, 
his contribution to the costs of gov- 
ernment should become proportion- 
ately greater. 

Recently, however, with the appli- 
cation of new consumption taxes 
during the depression, our tax system 
appears to have turned from its pre- 
vious trend towards taxes levied in 
accordance with ability to pay. This 
ominous reversal of tendency, discern- 
ible in our country, is even more ap- 
parent in the authoritarian states of 
Italy, Germany, and Russia. Where 
the tradition of democracy is weakest, 
where the people have the least voice 
in government, taxes (often hidden) 
on the consumption of necessities of 
life have grown fastest. Labor, nu- 
merically the strongest element in our 
democracy, must use its strength in- 
telligently to prevent further sub- 
merging of the principle of taxation 
according to ability to pay. The need 
is not only to stop the tendency to- 
wards indirect taxes on the necessities 
of life, but to reverse it. 

This raises the question of what 
constitutes an indirect, and what a di- 
rect, tax, and which of the two is ordi- 
narily desirable. A direct tax is one 
whose burden is actually borne by the 
taxpayer upon whom it is levied; it 
is a tax that stays put. The indirect 
tax, on the contrary, is passed from 
the person who makes out the check 
to the government to the buyer of his 
products, whether they be cigarettes, 
food, or housing; it is a tax that is 
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eventually paid by the consumer in 
the higher prices of the goods he buys. 

Representatives of so-called “Tax- 
payers’ Leagues” and “Tax Action 
Unions” would have us believe that 
all taxes are eventually shifted along 
to the consumer as “hidden” compo- 
nents of the prices he pays. If this 
were true, it would be futile to spend 
time on the problem of what type of 
taxes to levy. But it is generally 
agreed among economists that there 
are many taxes which cannot be 
shifted, particularly if they are not 
universal among competing pro- 
ducers. If the taxed producer tries to 
shift his tax by raising the prices of 
his products, he will soon be under- 
sold by his non-taxed competitors and 
thus forced back into line. Taxes on 
net incomes of individuals and cor- 
porations are of this type, since they 
are limited to those who are making 
a net profit. It follows that the con- 
sumer does not pay the business man’s 
bill, that he is being duped by reaction- 
ary business interests into protesting 
against justifiable direct taxes on busi- 
ness. Organizations and meetings ded- 
icated to the elimination of “hidden 
and confiscatory taxes” are as suspect 
as the misnomered ‘Citizens’ Com- 
mittees”’ which the same selfish inter- 
ests employ in other connections. 

Labor’s interests can best be served 
by the recognition and application of 
direct taxes based on the principle of 
ability to pay. Only thus can there 
be any assurance that labor’s stand- 
ard of living will not be impaired by 
taxes which, though hidden, take their 
toll. The pluses of pay increases may 
subsequently become the minuses in 
a worker’s standard of living as indi- 
rect taxes seep down to the things 
which he buys with his wages. 
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Specific Taxes 


The General Property Tax: The 
general property tax from which most 
of our public revenue, particularly in 
the case of local units, is derived, is 
not in accord with ability to pay. The 
property tax, as administered, is 
mainly a tax upon real estate; i. e. 
upon land and buildings. Most real 
estate is owned by farmers, home 
owners, and small business men. The 
principal form of concentrated wealth 
in the community is in stocks, bonds, 
and mortgages. The general prop- 
erty tax has been a failure in reaching 
this kind of wealth, which can easily 
be hidden or put beyond the reach of 
the tax assessor. Several states have 
recognized this difficulty by substitut- 
ing a tax on the income from such 
securities for the property tax. 

The property tax is a heavy, and 
often regressive, tax on shelter. 
Shelter is one of the necessities of life 
and an important element in the work- 
ing man’s budget. The property tax 
falls upon the shelter whether a per- 
son owns his home or rents his living 
quarters from someone else. In the 
latter case, at least part of the land- 
lord’s taxes are paid by the tenant. 
Rent constitutes probably from 25 
to 30 percent of the average working 
man’s budget and of this amount, 
from 20 to 30 percent is necessitated 
by taxes. It follows then that from 
5 to 10 percent of the working man’s 
income is consumed by property taxes 
alone. 

Urban land taxes, particularly on 
large blocks of ownership, are not 
subject to the same objections as gen- 
eral property taxes. Urban land 
values constitute a base capable of 
relatively accurate valuation. More- 
over, buyers of such land ordinarily 


“buy free of the tax” since market 
prices of land are fixed by the capi- 
talized value of anticipated net in- 
come from the property, which is 
necessarily reduced by taxes. 

The Income Tax: Labor should sup- 
port the view that the net income tax 
is the fairest tax in the tax system as 
applied to both businesses and indi- 
viduals. It and the inheritance tax 
are the only taxes which people are 
always lucky to have to pay, for only 
with the receipt of income or with 
the accumulation of wealth, are such 
taxes applied. Practically all taxes 
in the last analysis come out of income 
and it is fairest to get them therefrom 
directly. 

The income tax is not nearly as 
fully developed in this country as it 
might be. If the income and inherit- 
ance tax in the United States were as 
productive relatively as in England, 
we could raise from two to three times 
as much revenue from these taxes as 
we now do. The British taxpayer, 
married and with no dependents, pays 
thirty-six times as much tax as an 
American in similar circumstances, if 
his income is $3,000 and earned; and 
g times, 4.7 times, 2 times, and .6 
times as much if his income is $5,000, 
$10,000, $50,000 and $100,000 re- 
spectively. It is true that the highest 
brackets of the American federal tax 
are higher than the British, but within 
the ranges of income received by 99 
percent of the taxpayers and upon 80 
percent of the total income (1929), 
the British taxes are substantially 
higher. 

The above comparisons do not in- 
clude state income taxes, but state in- 
come taxes are not universal among 
the states. The rates of the state 
taxes are small compared to the fed- 
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eral and would not fundamentally 
alter the picture. 

The biggest difficulty with Ameri- 
can income taxes is that there are too 
many loopholes in them. The largest 
loophole is the one which allows the 
individual to avoid taxes upon per- 
sonal income when the corporation in 
which he owns stock reinvests its 
earnings instead of distributing them 
as dividends to the stockholder. This 
makes the top brackets of the income 
tax largely “paper” brackets; a man 
may get indefinitely rich for an in- 
definite period without ever having 
received an income subject to per- 
sonal income taxation. 

The federal undistributed profits 
tax of 1936, which put a penalty on 
earnings ploughed back into the cor- 
poration, was an attempt to plug this 
loophole to some extent, but it was 
virtually repealed by the 1938 Con- 
gress. Yet, as long as the corpora- 
tion exists as a legal entity separate 
from its stockholders for purposes of 
taxation, some such tax is necessary 
to drive corporation earnings out to 
the individuals where they can be 
taxed according to the principle of 
ability to pay. 

A second loophole is the one which 
permits an individual to escape much 
of his taxes upon capital gains, i. e., 
gains from the sale of capital assets. 
Profits on the sale of stocks and 
bonds, the most speculative form of 
income, constitute a very large part 
of such capital gains. Yet the Federal 
Revenue Act of 1938 provided un- 
necessarily sweeping privileges for 
this form of income. 

A third loophole consists of tax- 
exempt securities and salaries. Under 
our present set-up, the state cannot 
tax federal salaries and bond interest 


and vice versa. Labor should hold 
that all income owes a responsibility 
to government and that these exemp- 
tions are fundamentally out of line 
with a graduated income tax, which 
should be based not on partial, but 
on total income, if it is to accurately 
measure ability to pay. 

While labor should support the 
view that those who receive a much 
greater income than they can use to 
any personal or social advantage 
should pay most heavily under the in- 
come tax, it remains true that in order 
to get adequate revenue for govern- 
ment, many of the more moderate in- 
comes must also bear some responsi- 
bility. In fact, it may be said that the 
avoidance of more onerous and bur- 
densome taxes like those on consump- 
tion goods depends on the acceptance 
of this responsibility. Payment on 
the installment plan, whereby these 
smaller incomes would pay for gov- 
ernment monthly as they now pay for 
their light and water, should be de- 
veloped. 

The Inheritance Tax: The inherit- 
ance tax ranks with the income tax 
as one of the soundest ways of rais- 
ing public funds. It makes for 
equality of opportunity, a_ time- 
honored American principle. As in 
the case of the income tax, the inherit- 
ance tax in the United States yields a 
relatively small proportion of total 
revenue compared with what it yields 
in Great Britain. The inheritance tax 
has one major loophole; that is, gifts 
made before death and in order to 
avoid the tax. To stop this loophole 
the state and federal governments 
should have permanent gift tax legis- 
lation. 

The Sales Tax: Labor should op- 
pose sales taxes because they are 
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fundamentally unfair and make for 
greater inequalities in the distribution 
of wealth. They may be termed taxes 
based on the principle of inability to 
pay, since they take a greater propor- 
tion of low incomes than of high in- 
comes. Studies made of family bud- 
gets show that for an income of a 
thousand dollars and under, 60.9 per- 
cent is expended for commodities or- 
dinarily affected by a retail sales tax, 
whereas in the case of incomes of a 
million dollars and over, only about 
I percent of such income is so affected. 
Much of the million-dollar income is 
saved rather than spent and of the 
portion which is spent, a large amount 
goes for services which are not sub- 
ject to a sales tax. It has been calcu- 
lated that a 3 percent tax, including 
food, would take 18 dollars per thou- 
sand from the thousand-dollar in- 
come, and only 30 cents per thousand 
from the million-dollar income. 
About two-thirds of the commodities 
in the United States are bought by 
people with incomes of less than 
$2,000. It is these people who pay 
the largest part of the sales tax. 

It is clear that the retail sales tax 
is a tax on the necessities of life and 
thus should be avoided. Some laws 
have attempted to exempt food but 
it is questionable whether food is 
much more essential than many other 
items taxed under a general retail 
sales tax. It has been said of Cali- 
fornia that well over 96 percent of its 
sales tax yield is a levy upon the es- 
sentials of modern living. Exemp- 
tions greatly complicate the adminis- 
tration of the tax. 

Contrary to the general impression, 
the small home-owner stands to lose 
from the substitution of a sales tax 
for part of the general property tax. 
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The added price which he pays for 
his daily purchases is greater than any 
reduction he might expect in his real 
estate taxes. It has been calculated 
that a small home owner with a thou- 
sand dollar income might save from 6 
to 7 dollars on his property tax bill 
by the substitution of a 2 percent 
sales tax for part of the real estate 
tax. The sales tax would probably 
cost him nearly twice that amount. 
In fact, it is probable that it is not 
until one reaches the higher levels of 
income, with at least a $5,000 income 
and a $10,000 home, that the saving 
in real estate tax would equal the ad- 
ditional payments made under the 
sales tax. 

The gross income tax is another 
form of sales tax in which the base is 
sometimes enlarged to include much 
other income, even wages. Where 
wages are included, the laborer prob- 
ably pays both his own tax and the 
merchants’ tax which is shifted to him 
in the higher prices of the things he 
buys. 

Neither the gross income tax nor 
the retail sales tax can always be 
shifted to the consumer. Where 
shifting is faulty, such taxes create a 
very unfair and capricious burden 
upon business men. Professor Selig- 
man, a very conservative tax critic, 
seems to have placed a proper ap- 
praisal upon the sales tax as follows: 


“The sales tax constitutes the last 
resort of countries which find them- 
selves in such fiscal difficulties that 
they must subordinate all other prin- 
ciples of taxation to that of ade- 
quacy.” 

The Gasoline Tax: Large taxes are 
paid each year by motorists on their 
gasoline consumption; such taxes are 
almost invariably reflected in the form 
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of higher prices for gasoline. These 
taxes are and should be used mainly 
upon highways, for the use of which 
they are paid. However, it should be 
recognized that much of the gasoline 
tax is paid by motor vehicles driven 
nearly exclusively in cities. The cities 
have had an exceedingly difficult prob- 
lem in financing relief and other es- 
sential functions. Moreover, in ad- 
dition to money raised by gasoline 
taxation, a very substantial amount of 
general property tax money has been 
spent in building up a system of 
through concrete highways. More 
of it should now be spent upon city 
streets and town roads, and in reliev- 
ing local property tax burdens. 
Relation of Central and Local 
Units: The federal government has 
far more extensive powers of taxa- 
tion than the states. The latter are 
limited in the application of sound 
taxes by the threat of migration of 
taxpayers. Particularly if the fed- 
eral government will limit its expendi- 
tures for military purposes to what is 
needed for adequate defense, it will 
be in a position to help the states. 
Labor should favor adequate federal 
aid to support important state func- 
tions. Similarly the state should give 
adequate aid to support local func- 
tions. This is one of the soundest and 
most important of the ways in which 
the central units of government can 
reduce the property tax burden. 
Summary: In summary, it may be 
said that labor’s own interests are 
best served by the advocacy of direct 
taxes levied according to the princi- 
ples of ability to pay as over and 
against indirect taxes which ultimately 
fall on the consumers of the necessi- 
ties of life; by a careful examination 
of each tax now in effect or proposed 
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for future enactment to determine 
whether it is in accord with these prin- 
ciples and who is likely to bear the 
ultimate burden of such tax; by sup- 
port of measures that will increase the 
effectiveness of income, inheritance, 
and gift taxes, that will improve the 
administration of property taxes and 
increase emphasis on taxation of 
urban land values, that will distribute 
the proceeds of gasoline taxes more 
equitably, and that will provide for 
central aids to support necessary state 
and local functions; and, finally, by 
opposing consumption taxes, particu- 
larly in the form of general sales 


taxes, which fall on the necessities of 
life. 


Survey of Trade Union Opinion on 
Tax Policy 


It is significant to note the develop- 
ment and crystallization of trade 
union opinion on tax policy. A samp- 
ling of 150 trade union documents se- 
lected for study reveals some interest- 
ing facts. These 150 documents are 
of five general types. Of the total, 
125 were reports of convention pro- 
ceedings of national and international 
unions, the American Federation of 
Labor, and state federations of labor; 
the rest were executive board reports, 
legislative committee reports, officers’ 
reports, and yearbooks, of both inter- 
national unions and state federations. 
The time span covered in these docu- 
ments is from 1905 to 1938. The 
unions whose reports were studied 
are organized in different fields; build- 
ing trades, metal trades, printing, 
needle, transport, maritime, govern- 
ment, white collar, etc. The state 


federations are in all sections of the 
country. All are affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 
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Although all of them are concerned 
with the workers’ standard of living, 
and most of them are concerned with 
some phases of government policy, 
only 41 of the 150 have any reference 
at all to taxation. Of the 41 which 
refer to tax problems, just 12 make 
any constructive proposal for raising 
revenues which are necessary to carry 
on the work of government. Of these 
12, 10 propose the enactment of in- 
come or inheritance taxes, or the rais- 
ing of income and inheritance tax 
rates; one asks for an increase in the 
gasoline tax; and one favors “a per- 
sonal school tax’. 

Of the remaining 29, 13 are purely 
condemnatory action of a specific tax 
measure, 8 simply carry a report of 
the tax measures either proposed or 
enacted in contemporaneous legisla- 
tive sessions, with no recommenda- 
tions approving or disapproving any 
of the policies involved. 

In the final group of 8, 5 are inter- 
national union convention proceed- 
ings concerned with tax measures par- 
ticularly germane to the craft; as, for 
example, the musicians’ interest in a 
music copyright tax and the teachers’ 
interest in grants-in-aid from federal 
taxes to local school districts. The 
remaining 3, defying classification, 
are proceedings of conventions of the 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor 
in 1906, 1907, and 1909, in each of 
which the identical resolution was 


adopted. The resolution is important 
enough to be quoted in part: 


“Whereas, indirect taxation puts the 
burden upon the workmen of Amer- 
ica, who... have large families 
and therefore are taxed entirely out 
of proportion whenever they buy any 
necessities of life—first because they 
are poor, and whenever they buy 
they pay as much tax as the rich; 
second, by reason of usually having 
large families they multiply the in- 
direct taxes they pay, and 


‘Whereas it ought to be the duty of 
wise and just legislators to put the 
burden where it properly belongs— 
upon the shoulders of those able to 
pay . .. Therefore, be it 


“Resolved, We demand the abolition 
of all indirect taxes, and are in favor 
of direct taxes, also land taxes, where 
only the small properties of the pro- 
ducers ought to be exempt. We de- 
clare in favor of an income tax gradu- 
ally increasing with the income, and 
are also in favor of the inheritance 
tax, which is to increase in percentage 
with the size of the inheritance.” 


There is enough good sense in that 
resolution to make it sound policy for 
a long time yet to come. Let labor 
be vigilant in seeing that these prin- 
ciples are effectively implemented and 
it may be sure that it is best serving 
its own interests, the interests of the 
nation, and the interests of democ- 
racy. 
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SAFETY WORK AIDED BY THE WPA 


CoLone.L F. C. HARRINGTON 


Administrator, Works Progress Administration 


AFETY has now become one of 
S the major concerns of the Amer- 
ican people. And the Federal 
government is taking an active part 
in promoting public safety. It is do- 
ing this in two ways—first as a large 
employer of labor; and _ second, 
through assistance to municipalities, 
counties and states in road improve- 
ment and traffic-problem study. 

The huge number of workers killed 
and maimed in industrial accidents 
was once regarded as inevitable. But 
some employers thought differently 
and proved that it was possible to cut 
down the number of accidents in their 
plants. The National Safety Coun- 
cil, an organization of safety-minded 
employers, has had an increasing in- 
fluence on industry as a whole and has 
cut down the rate of industrial acci- 
dents from year to year. 

The Federal government, with its 
employment of millions of people on 
work-relief projects, has become the 
largest employer in the country, and 
it has set an important example with 
its safety program. 

The WPA’s figures for its first 
three and a half years of operation 
show an actual disabling injury fre- 
quency rate of only 18 per million 
man-hours of work. This is less than 
half of the rate predicted by indus- 
trial accident insurance experts on the 
basis of past experience in comparable 
kinds of work. 

What makes this low figure all the 
more impressive is the fact that it 
covers 175,000 different projects. It 
means thousands of sewing rooms, 
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thousands of office jobs of different 
kinds, thousands of different construc- 
tion jobs. In the past it has been 
chiefly in large factories that good 
safety records have been achieved. 
Small employers have not been as ac- 
tive in safety work as they should 
have been, because they have sup- 
posed that a safety program required 
the installation of expensive fool- 
proof machinery. But the WPA’s 
remarkably good record has been se- 
cured at small cost by the use of ordi- 
nary and familiar safety devices— 
such as platforms, guard rails, masks, 
goggles, ropes, safety belts, where 
they are necessary—and in addition 
by regular inspection and the training 
of the workers in safety methods. 
About 80 per cent of all WPA work 
is construction work, comparable to 
that done in private industry. In 
every kind of WPA work, including 
demolition and other dangerous work, 
the accident rate has been far below 
the expected rate. The WPA safety 
program has saved thousands of lives 
and prevented hundreds of thousands 
of injuries. But the accident rate can 
be still further reduced. 
Carelessness—the taking of un- 
necessary chances—causes the major- 
ity of industrial accidents. In a city 
street a sewer trench is being dug; 
the ground seems so solid that no 
shoring or bracing is provided and 
there is a cave-in. The workmen in 
a quarry return to a spot where a 
dynamite charge has failed to explode 
—and it explodes. A woman in a 
sewing room neglects to get first aid 
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treatment after piercing her finger 
with a needle—and there is a case of 
blood poisoning. 

Such industrial accidents occur 
daily—nearly two million of them 
every year. The costs are frightful. 
Society pays high for these accidents, 
the employers pay, and the workers 
pay most of all in lost limbs, in blind- 
ness, in permanent ill health and in 
tragic harm to the welfare of their 
families. 

Yet all these accidents are prevent- 
able. Various employers—before 
the WPA came into existence—had 
set up safety programs and had cut 
down their accidents. In the last 
quarter of a century, the country’s 
over-all accident rate has been cut 
down 50 per cent. In particular in- 
stances it has been cut down 75 per 
cent in ten years. The WPA is con- 
tributing to the reduction of that total 
by carrying on the kind of safety 
program that all private employers 
should have and that the most en- 
lightened of them do have. 

The WPA safety program is based 
upon a few simple rules: 


1. State Safety Representatives 
must inspect every WPA project once 
a month, and hazardous projects more 
frequently. 

2. Every building occupied by 
WPA projects must be inspected for 
sanitation, fire and other safety con- 
ditions before occupancy and at least 
monthly thereafter. All trucks used 
on a WPA project must be inspected 
at least every sixty days. 

3. Instruction in safety methods 
must be given. every foreman and 
the workers on all projects. Every 
worker is taught that it is his duty to 
see that proper protective equipment 
is actually used on the job. 

4. Safety appliances are required, 


including goggles, safety belts and 
lines, dust respirators, gas masks and 
safety helmets. 

5. First aid equipment and sup- 
plies must be available on every 
project. 


These regulations, rigidly enforced, 
are supplemented with the training 
of workers in first-aid methods. The 
Red Cross and the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines assist in this training. Half a 
million workers have passed through 
courses of first-aid drill. And WPA 
safety manuals are supplied to project 
workers, showing in detail the proper 
precautions for every type of work 
with specific instructions to fit every 
kind of project. 

This safety program is carried into 
effect by a personnel of trained ex- 
perts organized by states and districts, 
and a regional staff under the direc- 
tion of the Washington office. 

Inspection, education and the sim- 
plest of protective devices—these 
constitute the WPA safety program 
for its workers. The cost of such a 
program is fractional in comparison 
with the costs resulting from accidents 
where no safety program exists. 

The other contribution that the 
Federal government is making to 
safety work through the WPA is in 
the traffic realm. With this aid, our 
municipalities and other local govern- 
mental agencies are now making a 
great concerted effort to reduce the 
number of accidents and fatalities on 
our streets and highways. Aid is 
given in two ways: (1) traffic and 
highway planning surveys are being 
conducted by the WPA in practically 
every state of the Union; and (2) 
much WPA work is done in eliminat- 
ing road hazards and in installing 
safety devices. 
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Many projects employing WPA 
labor to make our streets and high- 
ways safer are put into operation as 
a direct result of fact-finding traffic 
surveys which revealed to community 
or state officials the location of dan- 
ger points. 

For many years traffic officials and 
city engineers have recognized the 
need for a scientific study of the na- 
tion’s trafic problems, of our road 
systems and our city traffic movement. 
Some states, and a few cities, began 
surveys from five to ten years ago. 
But the funds for carrying out a com- 
prehensive program were lacking in 
many localities until the government’s 
Federal relief program put both man- 
power and money at the disposal of 
state highway commissions and local 
trafic departments. 

The task of studying the nation’s 
trafic problems was begun under the 
CWA and is being continued with the 
cooperation of the WPA. The sur- 
veys are conducted by state or local 
sponsoring bodies—usually the State 
Highway Commission or local traffic 
department — cooperating with the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads 
and using WPA labor. White collar 
workers compile the data under the 
supervision of traffic engineers. Rec- 
ommendations are made for changes 
that will both expedite the flow of 
trafic and bring greater safety to all. 
The surveys are of two general types: 
traffic surveys in cities and towns spon- 
sored by local officials, and highway 
planning surveys, designed to deter- 
mine conditions in rural areas or be- 
yond city limits. These are usually 
state-wide projects sponsored by the 
State Highway Commissions. 

City and state officials already have 
put into operation many of the rec- 


ommendations that result from these 
surveys. Thousands of miles of new 
roads have been built or repaired by 
WPA workers with a view to widen- 
ing and straightening roads to in- 
crease safety. More than a hundred 
dangerous grade crossings have been 
eliminated in the past three years, 
and many more are marked to go if 
work-relief funds continue to be made 
available. Traffic signals have been 
installed at dangerous intersections. 
Shoulders have been added to roads 
at dangerous curves. Hundreds of 
antiquated bridges have been replaced 
by sturdy new structures. 

An excellent illustration of the 
value of the WPA traffic survey is 
provided by New York City. Nu- 
merous changes in traffic control were 
recommended by the New York Proj- 
ect, many of which have since been 
made. In 1935 and 1936, coinciden- 
tally with these changes, the New 
York police department put on an 
interprecinct safety contest. Safety 
parades were held. Radio addresses 
were made to the citizens. The whole 
city became safety conscious. As a 
result of the improvements coming 
out of the actual survey and planning, 
coupled with the competitive spirit 
aroused by the contest, New York 
City reduced accidents by 33 per cent, 
with a resultant estimated saving of 
$13,000,000. 

Furthermore, New York won the 
National Safety Council’s grand prize 
for 1936 as well as the first prize for 
cities in its class. The busiest, most 
crowded city in the world became 
America’s “safest city.” 

The safety work done by the WPA 
is a life-saving, time-saving, property- 
saving job—one of the most useful of 
all its public services. 
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MATTHEW WOLL* 


Chairman, American Federation of Labor Committee on Social Security 


bills introduced in this session 

of Congress and referred to this 
Committee which propose to extend 
or to alter in some way the program 
of social security already enacted bear 
witness to the importance of this 
program as a permanent part of our 
social life and to its deficiencies as 
now drawn. It has been recognized 
since the Social Security Act was first 
drafted that amendments would be 
necessary and that the coverage of 
the Act would need to be extended 
when such action was possible. The 
American Federation of Labor be- 
lieves that the policy of extensions 
in coverage and improvements in 
standards should be formulated by 
Congress in such a manner that each 
agency concerned has a unified func- 
tion to perform and that the co- 
ordination of inter-agency activities 
helps each agency perform its func- 
tion most efficiently. To approve or 
disapprove proposed amendments 
separately, without seeing their effect 
on the entire policy of social security, 
is to build a patchwork structure 
which will be less useful and more 
cumbersome and costly to administer 
than the results justify. 

There are two principles in our 
program of social security which 
should be differentiated. One is that 
of establishing insurance programs 
within which benefits are payable as 
a matter of right to the designated 
beneficiaries. The unemployment 


* Testimony before Ways and Means Com- 
mittee March 7, 1939. 


Tiiti number and diversity of the 


compensation system and _ federal 
old age benefits are of this nature. 
The funds for these programs which 
are derived from special taxes should 
be treated as a trust specifically for 
the purposes for which they were 
collected. The work done by the 
Advisory Council on Social Security 
in studying Titles II and VIII of the 
Social Security Act and their recom- 
mendations for amendments are to 
be commended highly for thorough- 
ness and value. The Federation is 
in agreement with the principles enun- 
ciated in that report. It approves 
the recommendations on finance and 
urges that the further study recom- 
mended in this report be undertaken. 

The other principle, not covered 
in the Advisory Council’s special 
study, is that of assistance to persons 
handicapped in some manner whose 
private resources are inadequate to 
keep them and who are not entitled 
as a matter of right to benefits from 
one of the insurance or compensation 
programs. These persons must be 
cared for on a relief basis. Aid to 
them is given on a proof of need 
and cannot reasonably be extended to 
non-needy persons. To do so would 
raise the expense of the program 
unjustifiably and would obliterate the 
lines between rights established to 
benefits from special funds and as- 
sistance financed wholly by general 
taxation. ) 

In the field of old age benefits, 
the Advisory Council’s careful work 
has laid the foundation for rational 
amendments of one part of the Social 
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Security program to make it more 
effective. The Federation approves 
its recommendations of increased 
benefits in the early years to amounts 
large enough to be of real use to the 
beneficiary. It is desirable to write 
into the system provision for aged 
wives, widows, and dependent chil- 
dren of insured persons. There can 
be no real security without such pro- 
vision. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is in general agreement with the Ad- 
visory Committee’s recommendations 
oncoverage. It approves particularly 
now extension of coverage of the 
old age insurance program to officers 
and members of crews of vessels 
documented under the laws of the 
United States except those with 
foreign crews engaged exclusively in 
trade between foreign ports. It ap- 
proves also extending coverage of 
both old age and unemployment bene- 
fits to non-profit institutions and to 
government instrumentalities per- 
forming non-governmental functions. 
It believes that employes of unions 
and all fraternal organizations should 
be covered by the act under the same 
eligibility regulations applied gen- 
erally. It disapproves the bills which 
propose to define “agricultural labor” 
in so broad a fashion as to exclude 
from coverage laborers engaged in 
processing, packing, transporting and 
selling farm products. The Federa- 
tion believes that such changes in 
coverage as are made should be in 
the direction of including more 
workers, narrowing the definition so 
that it is sure that the exception ap- 
plies only to bona fide farmhands 
employed by small farmers to do the 
work ordinarily performed ona farm. 
When the “farm” is so large and so 





organized as to be almost industrial 
in character, there seems no reason to 
exclude the workers from old age 
and unemployment benefits. The 
Federation concurs with the recom- 
mendation of the Advisory Council 
that old age benefit coverage of all 
farm employes should take effect as 
soon as administratively possible. It 
believes that more study is needed 
to work out the desirable coverage 
of unemployment of agricultural 
workers, but in the meantime the 
definition of agricultural labor should 
be limited rather than extended. 
There seems no sound reason for 
excluding specific jobs such as pin- 
setters in bowling alleys from cover- 
age. If there work is casual, reason- 
able eligibility requirements in the 
laws will exclude them. It will make 
the law unduly cumbersome to specify 
each specific casual occupation which 
is excluded. 

One group of bills now before the 
Ways and Means Committee deals 
with grants to states for old-age 
assistance. This is one phase of 
the problem of public assistance to 
persons who, because of some mis- 
fortune or because of their youth 
or age, are incapable of self-support 
and whose private means are in- 
sufficient to sustain them. It is a 
problem of relief of certain sections 
of the population. It is, therefore, 
expenditure which must be related 
to needs. Relief of the needy may 
be offered in the form of cash or 
work. Circumstances of each case 
determine which is the reasonable 
method of relief. The two are so 
connected, however, that it seems de- 
sirable for the same overall agency 
to be responsible for administering 
the funds which are granted to the 
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states or used directly by the federal 
government for public assistance and 
work relief. 

The Federation believes that a 
thorough study of the field of public 
assistance such as that made of old 
age insurance by the Special Ad- 
visory Council would be of great 
value in guiding future policy in re- 
spect to relief grants and work re- 
lief. 

The American Federation of Labor 
approves in general federal grants 
of variable amounts for public assist- 
ance, helping raise the standards of 
relief in those states whose limited 
resources do not allow relief grants 
large enough to furnish even the bare 
necessaries to the dependent person. 
It does not concur with proposals 
for large grants to all aged persons 
regardless of need. Public assistance 
to aged persons not covered in an 
insurance system, and to other de- 
pendent persons in the population 
who require aid is a relief problem. 
The relief given should meet reason- 
able standards of living but should 
not burden the productive workers 
and businesses of the country with 
unnecessary taxes to provide the aged 
with incomes higher than many of 
them have ever received or which 
are not needed because their private 
resources are sufficient. In making 
grants to states for old age assistance 
it is desirable that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should require the states to 
establish minimum standards for re- 
lief. These minima should not be 
set so high that some states cannot 
meet them and as a result fail to 
get any federal aid. A standard 
which makes any federal contribution 
contingent upon a $15 payment by 
the state will be more likely to elimi- 
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nate aid to the needy aged than to 
raise the standard in some states 
whose resources are small. The needs 
and financial ability of the states 
should be studied carefully before the 
standards which must be met before 
a state is entitled to receive federal 
grants are set. 

Grants for dependent children, like 
those for the aged, are relief pay- 
ments which should be made by the 
States upon the basis of need and 
for which the Federal Government 
should supplement state funds by 
grants which vary within established 
limits inversely with the ability of 
the state to meet its own relief prob- 
lems. Here again is a part of the 
general program of public assistance 
which should be administered by an 
agency charged with supervision of 
relief in its various forms. The 
present “one-third” grant of the Fed- 
eral Government is less satisfactory 
than “one-half” which is the standard 
for federal grants for aid to the 
blind and aged, but for all three of 
these areas of public assistance the 
ideal of adequate relief for the nation 
will be approached more closely if 
the variable basis of grants is used 
in place of a straight 50 per cent 
matching basis. 

Federal grants for relief of tran- 
sients, like other forms of public as- 
sistance, should be administered by 
an agency charged with responsibility 
for the whole relief program. The 
appropriation of equal amounts to 
the states will not necessarily meet 
the needs satisfactorily sincetransients 
migrate to some states more than to 
others. A variable allowance based 
on the number of non-residents in the 
state as well as on the adequacy of 
the state program of relief should be 
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studied with a view to making the 
best use possible of any federal funds 
allotted for this purpose. 

Another group of bills is concerned 
with providing for federal grants to 
the states for assistance to crippled 
or otherwise physically incapacitated 
individuals. Insofar as these persons 
are in need and have not built up 
retirement rights under Title II of 
the Social Security Act, and are not 
entitled to benefits under Workmen’s 
Compensation, aid for them would 
be a matter of relief, another division 
of public assistance. Here again the 
question of the proper administrative 
agency calls for study. The method 
of variable grants is again applicable. 
While the Federation approves in 
principle the extension of the program 
of assistance to the handicapped and 
incapacitated, in order to supplement 
the existing relief program and to 
remove from the work relief rolls 
some persons who more realistically 
should be classed as non-employable, 
it believes that the program should 
be guarded against too extensive a 
definition of “crippled” or “‘incapaci- 
tated” or “physically handicapped” 
which would raise the cost of relief 
too sharply and would probably mean 
smaller allowances for those groups 
already covered. The Federation 
does not concur with any proposal 
for aid to the incapacitated or handi- 
capped which eliminates the test of 
need. The cost of such aid will be 
sufficiently great if only the needy 
are given assistance. Not all forms 
of assistance can be made a matter 
of right regardless of need. 

The problem of permanent dis- 
ability of persons who were building 
up old age benefit rights, prior to 
the age of 65, is a different matter. 


This permanent disability is reason- 
ably related to both the insurance 
of old age and the program of pub- 
lic health, insurance. It should be 
studied in. relation to current pro- 
posals for ‘an enlarged public health 
program. The Federation approves 
the inauguration of benefits to insured 
persons permanently and totally dis- 
abled at the earliest date administra- 
tively feasible. The benefits payable 
to a disabled person should not, how- 
ever, be greater than the amount he 
would have been entitled to receive 
at age 65. 

The Federation endorses the ex- 
tension of the public health program 
and sickness insurance for wage 
earners to supplement the program 
of unemployment compensation. Fed- 
eral grants to aid in establishing 
health service for non-residents is 
an important part of the entire pro- 
gram. In this connection also the 
Federation believes that uniform 
grants to the states will not neces- 
sarily best serve the public purpose 
and suggests that the principle of 
variable grants to provide more uni- 
formly for needs be considered. We 
urge that the development of an ade- 
quate program of health security for 
this country be coordinated with the 
other parts of our security program. 
It, of necessity, affects and is affected 
by provisions for assistance to handi- 
capped persons, aid to dependent 
children, permanent disability and 
others. It is vital that we have a 
truly effective national health pro- 
gram of comprehensive scope. 

The Federation believes that Con- 
gress should formulate the policies in 
respect to permanent organizationand 
coordination of the agencies necessary 
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to build a structure of real social se- 
curity for the people of this nation. 
Some phases of the program deal with 
rights of employees, as unemployment 
compensation. Some, such as old 
age insurance, are rights of the gen- 
eral population. The whole field of 
public assistance is a matter of relief 
of need, not one of rights. It should 
not overshadow the entire national 
program. The community as a whole 
buys protection for itself through its 
public health program. These various 


parts of the system, functionally dif- 
ferentiated but constructed so that 
the necessary cooperation is readily 
obtained, will provide the channels 
through which the American people 
can steadily enlarge its control over 
the hazards of life in a democratic 
manner. No part can be neglected 
if we are to achieve social security. 
No part should tax the resources of 
the community to such degree that 
we throw out of gear the regular 
functioning of our productive life. 





VIA CRUCIS 


What riddles, Lord, what hard things darkly said! 
Too oft a stone, the heavenly bread, 
When with harsh paradoxes are the hungry fed! 


Here is a thing that cannot ever be: 
“Take up thy cross and follow me.” 
That “burden light” bewilders us with irony. 


How hoist Thy cross upon this back of mine? 
“Son, did I say My cross, or thine? 
The Boanerges could not drink that acrid wine. 


“God, God-abandoned, I; on either side 
A thief—and one found where to hide: 
Alone, in an enormous loneliness, I died. 


“Social, thy pain: escape thou mayst not seek 
From drudging task, or duty bleak— 
The universal lot, despite thy pangs unique. 


“But secret is its solace, past all price: 
Accept thy cross, thy sacrifice, 
And this day—daily—be with me in Paradise.” 


—THEODORE Maynarp, Commonweal. 
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THE FUNCTION OF COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


Wa_rtTeR L. DaykINn 
State University of Iowa 


old as our present wage sys- 

tem. As soon as there was a 
separation of the working and em- 
ploying functions in industry, or as 
soon as an employer began to hire 
groups of men, it was discovered by 
these groups that collective bargain- 
ing was necessary for their protec- 
tion. It became obvious to the em- 
ployee that individual bargaining left 
the worker in a weak and disad- 
vantaged position in the bargaining 
process. This weakened bargaining 
status of the laborer was due largely 
to the superior strength or power 
of the employers, to the inadequate 
knowledge on the part of the worker 
of the labor market, and to the fact 
that his need for employment gave 
him little choice in the matter of the 
conditions under which he labored. 
Bargaining collectively through union 
representatives then has been the sig- 
nificant method used by the employees 
to arrange an agreement with the 
employers that would elevate the in- 
dustrial status of the worker. 

Either because of occupying a 
strategic position or because of intel- 
ligent leadership, collective bargain- 
ing developed relatively early in the 
printing, building, clothing, mining, 
and railroad industries in the United 
States. In recent years due to fed- 
eral laws, such as the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, which 
assured the worker the right to self- 


ey ery bargaining is as 


organization, and which made it 
illegal for the employer to interfere 
with the workers’ right to organize, 
collective bargaining has become in- 
creasingly more important. Encour- 
aged by this favorable legislation, 
labor unions have become aggressive 
and are attempting to organize all 
workers in both the large and small 
industrial concerns. As a result, 
unionization is now gaining a power- 
ful foothold in the rubber, steel, auto- 
mobile, cement, and other mass pro- 
duction industries. 

Collective bargaining serves sev- 
eral important functions in the field 
of industrial relations. In the first 
place, it is the essence of labor union- 
ism which functions to create labor 
consciousness. This community of 
interest or likemindedness that re- 
sults develops unity and _ stability. 
These in turn facilitate the bargain- 
ing power of the workers and make 
it possible for these organized labor- 
ers to obtain economic security. This 
security involves more voice in indus- 
try, more assurance of steady pur- 
chasing power, less risk in the matter 
of unemployment, and the curtailing 
of other conditions that jeopardize 
the security of the laborer. 

In the second place, collective bar- 
gaining is a method used by unions 
to sell labor and to set the price of 
this labor. This it accomplishes by 
increasing the bargaining power of 
labor and by standardizing wages 
and other conditions of employment 
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within and between industries. It is 
true that the interests of capital and 
labor are somewhat identical in the 
creation of products, but usually their 
interests are largely antagonistic in 
the matter of the distribution and 
allocation of these products. Collec- 
tive bargaining is a mechanism em- 
ployed by labor to assure their groups 
an adequate share of the values re- 
sulting from the cooperative efforts 
of the factors of production. 

While it is generally recognized 
that wages are determined by market 
conditions which affect the supply of 
and the demand for labor, yet wages 
do not set themselves. Under condi- 
tions of imperfect competition wages 
may go below a subsistence level and, 
for a while at least, above the mar- 
ginal productivity level and be taken 
out of the wages of management or 
out of fixed costs; but in the main 
wages fall within the broad and gen- 
eral limits, namely, marginal produc- 
tivity and the subsistence level. The 
exact level or position of wages be- 
tween these two points is determined 
largely by the bargaining power of 
the groups involved. In so far as 
collective bargaining is one of the 
important factors that influence bar- 
gaining relations, it becomes a power- 
ful mechanism for setting the price 
of labor, and one of the important 
agencies that set the exact level of 
wages within the broad limits deter- 
mined by market conditions. 

Through collective bargaining 
wage rates between and within in- 
dustry are standardized. In cases 
where part of the industry is union- 
ized and part unorganized, it is difh- 
cult to set wages in the union plants 
in relation to wages in non-union 
plants. If wages are too high in the 
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union plants, the employers hiring 
union laborers will be placed at a dis- 
advantage competitively and conse- 
quently there will be a shift of demand 
from the union plants to the non- 
union plants. This was true in the 
shoe, women’s garment, and bitu- 
minous coal industries. For example, 
in 1920, the union bituminous coal 
fields produced about 60 per cent of 
the soft coal output. By trying to 
maintain a high wage rate in these 
union mines in relation to the non- 
union mines, the demand shifted until 
in 1927 the union fields were pro- 
ducing only 40 per cent of the total 
bituminous coal output. The decline 
in employment in the union bituminous 
coal areas resulted in intensified ef- 
forts on the part of the United Mine 
Workers of America to organize the 
mine employees in Kentucky, West 
Virginia, and the other non-union coal 
fields in America. This aggressive 
organizing campaign was successfully 
thwarted by the powerful mine own- 
ers until new deal legislation made 
the methods used by the southern coal 
operators unfair. At present, the 
right of collective bargaining has 
been granted to practically all the 
miners, and more or less uniform 
rates exist in the entire industry. 

It is true that the price fixing ac- 
tivities of collective bargaining may 
influence business conditions im- 
mensely; particularly when a large 
number of workers are organized into 
unions and granted collective bargain- 
ing privileges. There is danger that 
unions may impose an inflexible wage 
structure upon industry and prevent 
or interfere with an adjustment or 
equilibrium between wages and prices; 
between production costs and profits. 
While this is a possibility some argue 
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that often trade agreements have re- 
sulted in fewer strikes and lockouts 
which demonstrate that rigidity of 
the wage structure is not very great. 
Others contend that trade agreements 
might prevent excessive and general 
wage cuts or reductions and thereby 
preserve the price structure from dis- 
aster. Still another school of thought 
postulates that an inflexible wage 
structure could be avoided by the use 
of short term agreements, and by 
making provision in the agreements 
that wage rates may be readjusted at 
times when there are changes in busi- 
ness conditions as is the case in all 
industries in France and with some 
few industries in America. 

Finally collective bargaining, 
through its trade agreements, gives 
the worker a right in his job; a sort 
of an equity in his job. These trade 
contracts which are arranged either 
voluntarily or because of economic 
pressure represent a joint agreement 
between employer and employee as 
to the conditions of employment or 
the conditions under which the indus- 
try will operate. These documents 
develop a body of industrial rights 
and duties which regulate the rela- 
tions between the employer and em- 
ployee. In other words, collective 
bargaining defines the situation or the 
reciprocal relations that will prevail 
in the specific industry and conse- 
quently it creates and develops a defi- 
nite labor policy. 

The meaning of collective bargain- 
ing as far as this trend toward indus- 
trial democracy is concerned becomes 
somewhat clearer after an analysis of 
recent trade agreements. As has been 
suggested, these embody rules that 
change the industrial status of the 
workers involved and grant them a 


voice in determining the conditions of 
employment. These agreements are 
concerned with such matters or prob- 
lems as the hiring and discharging of 
workers, the machinery for the ad- 
justment of labor disputes, hours of 
work, wages, vacations, leaves of ab- 
sence, division of work during slack 
periods, seniority, change of classifi- 
cation, and numerous other miscel- 
laneous items that are pertinent to a 
cooperative endeavor. 

An analysis of the recent trade 
agreements indicates that unions are 
gradually limiting the employer’s ex- 
clusive right of hiring. Workers in 
some cases are being hired through 
the union. Companies have agreed 
to permit labor organizations, after 
a 48-hour or two-weeks’ notice, to 
supply their workers. If the union 
cannot provide workers after the 
specified period, then management is 
privileged to go into the open labor 
market and hire employees with the 
understanding that these men must 
join the union. Where the union fur- 
nishes the employees the company 
safeguards itself by taking the work- 
ers for trial periods or on probation. 
In many cases, these contracts limit 
the number of apprentices that can 
be hired, and specify that after serv- 
ing a limited period of time under 
union supervision that the apprentice 
will be required to join the union. 
One agreement designated that all 
charges incident to hiring, such as 
those involved in the giving of physi- 
cal examination, and training be borne 
by the company. Some contracts con- 
tain a section stating that no one under 
16 years should be employed. In the 
main, these agreements emphasize 
that the company must either hire 
union workers, or inform non-union 
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workers who are given employment 
that they must join the union, or give 
preference to union men where work- 
ers are not required to join the union. 

Workers are also given some juris- 
diction over the matter of discharge 
or dismissal from the various indus- 
tries. In practically ail recent agree- 
ments made with important unions, 
the employer retains the right to fire 
for cause subject to certain limita- 
tions. Workers can be dismissed for 
incompetence, failure to perform work 
according to the agreement, insubor- 
dination, and intoxication, but the 
employer must give the reason for 
the discharge upon request by the 
worker or the worker’s committee, or 
must give two weeks’ notice before 
he can discharge a laborer for cause. 
If the employee is dismissed wrong- 
fully, he is to be compensated for the 
time lost, and frequently if he is dis- 
missed for any reason other than wil- 
ful misconduct, he is to receive a 
dismissal wage. 

Another evidence that industrial 
democracy is increasing is designated 
by the fact that workers have a voice 
in the number of hours that constitute 
both a day’s and a week’s work. 
These labor contracts stipulate that 
from 30 hours to 48 hours, except 
in cases of emergency, constitute a 
week’s work. From time and one- 
fourth to double time is allowed for 
overtime. The problem of reporting 
for work is handled by forcing the 
employer to pay the men called from 
three to four hours even though the 
workers perform no labor. Double 
time is paid for such holidays as Sun- 
day, New Years, Decoration Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving, and Christmas. 

In the trade agreements wages are 


considered in great detail. Minimum 
hourly, daily, and weekly rates are 
designated, and provisions are made 
for the adjustment of piece work earn- 
ings to the established minimum rates. 
Differential wage rates based on the 
type of work performed and the skill 
required for the job prevail in most 
industries. Frequently the hourly 
wages of women are lower than those 
received by men, even though both 
perform the same tasks. Occasion- 
ally, the chief determinant for an in- 
crease or decrease in wages is the cost 
of living. 

Much emphasis is placed upon an 
orderly settlement of disputes so that 
no stoppage of production will occur. 
The machinery for settling difficulties 
that arise between management and 
labor range from grievance commit- 
tees to boards of arbitration. In gen- 
eral, disputes are settled in the fol- 
lowing manner: first, the problem is 
considered by the employee and the 
foremen; then if no adjustment is 
made, the case is presented to a griev- 
ance committee, composed of an equal 
number of representatives from the 
management and the union involved. 
If necessary, the matter may go to an 
arbitration board consisting of an 
equal number of persons representing 
management and labor and an im- 
partial chairman chosen by these. 
There is a tendency for the labor con- 
tracts to designate that there be no 
suspension of work, strikes or lock- 
outs, while negotiations are in process. 

Seniority rights are given much 
consideration in the labor contracts. 
While in some cases promotions, lay- 
offs, and rehirings are based wholly 
upon length of service, in general 
seniority rights prevail, but the man- 
agement is given the power to con- 
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sider ability, skill, family status, place 
of residence, and requirements of the 
job in making advancement and in 
giving layoffs. Seniority is also im- 
portant in cases where there are newly 
created positions and vacancies with 
the exception of positions in the super- 
visory, technical, and clerical divi- 
sions, 

These contracts indicate that in- 
dustrial workers or “hard-handed” 
workers are beginning to concern 
themselves with vacations and leaves 
of absence. Such privileges as these 
were out of the question a decade ago, 
thus demonstrating the value of col- 
lective bargaining in regard to ex- 
tending industrial opportunities to 
employees. According to the trade 
agreements, vacations are to be given 
with pay starting usually after one 
year of employment. The length of 
the vacation period varies with the 
years of service, and the time the vaca- 
tion is to be taken is usually left to 
the discretion of the -employer al- 
though he is obligated to consider the 
desires of the worker. Often a_shut- 
down for any reason may be substi- 
tuted for the vacation. Sick leaves 
are granted by some employers with 
full or partial pay, the duration to be 
decided by the management. Sick 
leaves may be from three weeks to 
two years, and maternity leave for 
one year without loss of seniority 
privileges and with the right to return 
to the same job or one at the same 
compensation in so far as it can be 
provided. Generally union officials 
are given leaves necessary for the per- 
formance of their work, and workers 
are often granted temporary leaves 
without pay during slack periods in 
order to work elsewhere without af- 
fecting seniority. 
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The problem of dividing the work 
during slack periods is given much 
consideration in these trade agree- 
ments. Often the management agrees 
to reduce weekly hours materially be- 
fore laying off any of the workers, or 
to rotate the work, or to give three 
days’ notice before there is any re- 
duction of the working force. In gen- 
eral, work must be divided as equally 
as possible and when business activi- 
ties necessitate a reduction in the 
number of employees, this reduction, 
all other things being equal, is to be 
made in terms of seniority. 

Often trade agreements specify the 
procedure to be followed relative to 
the change of classification of work- 
ers. The employer can shift his 
workers according to his judgment, 
but if the shifting is to a higher paid 
job, the employee is to receive the 
higher pay. If the worker is trans- 
ferred to a lower paying job, he does 
not receive the lower rate of pay, but 
he retains his regular wages unless 
the transfer is definitely the result of 
business conditions. 

These recent trade agreements con- 
tain a number of miscellaneous items 
which are important in defining the 
situation relative to employer and em- 
ployee relations. Often the employer 
assumes the responsibility for supply- 
ing articles of clothing such as uni- 
forms, rubber boots, rubber gloves, 
and rubber hats. Stipulations are 
made for the management to provide 
safety devices, first aid equipment, 
proper heat and ventilation, cold 
water, and sanitary toilet facilities. 
The length of apprentice period and 
the amount of apprentices that can be 
used are definitely determined by col- 
lective bargaining. Ofttimes the la- 
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bor contracts clearly indicate the 
responsibility of the employee in case 
of breakage or loss of stock. There 
is also a tendency to obligate the em- 
ployer as far as the care of the old 
worker is concerned by requiring that 
those long in service have preference 
for the light work when they are un- 
able to do the heavy work. 

From this brief and general survey 
of trade agreements several impor- 
tant conclusions can be reached. If 
the recent agreements are compared 
to the older agreements made a dec- 
ade or so ago, it becomes plain that 
new rules relative to the running of 
industry are being added as the occa- 
sion arises. As new problems have 
come into existence, new clauses have 
been placed in the trade contracts to 
develop a working relation between 
management and labor. 

Above all these agreements result- 
ing from collective bargaining indi- 
cate a different attitude toward the 
laborer. The assumption implied is 


that production of goods for human 
consumption is a cooperative venture 
and that the old commodity concept 
of labor is being supplanted by the 
citizen concept of labor. In the pro- 
ductive process so many units of land, 
labor, and capital are used to produce 
commodities to satisfy the desires of 
consumers. In this process labor was 
viewed as a means to an end and not 
as an end in itself; that is labor had 
no voice in industry but was just to 
be used. Collective bargaining has 
modified this philosophy and has been 
instrumental in developing the citizen- 
ship concept of labor; that is the 
laborer is an industrial citizen with 
certain rights that should be re- 
spected. This point of view treats 
the workers as copartners in the pro- 
duction of goods and modifies mate- 
rially the conception that those who 
own the capital outlay should rule 
autocratically. Herein lies the most 
important function of collective bar- 
gaining. 


STRICTLY PERSONAL 


I am not alone in my sorrow. 
Others are knowing this grief. 
There is plenty of it to borrow, 
If my own should prove too brief. 


But I find no hope, no solace, 

In recalling that here has trod, 
Another who drank this chalice, 
And cried aloud to God. 


For grief is a lonely votive, 
An offering none can share, 
Intimate as a motive, 

And personal as prayer. 


—CATHERINE LE MASTER EcCKRICH. 
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THE FEDERAL WAGE-HOUR LAW: HOURS 


EpiroriaL Note.—For over three years the Education Committee of the Balti- 
more Federation of Labor has been presenting, at the Federation’s regular 
meetings, informal dialogue upon important issues in Organized Labor’s pro- 
gram. This is the second of a series of three on the Federal Wage and Hour Law. 


Steve: The committee’s right on 
time tonight. 

Joe: It’s a good thing . . . for 
we've plenty of work to do... 
judging from the questions the mem- 
bers put up to us at the meeting the 
other night. 

Bill: Boy! . . . They asked some 
hard ones. 

Steve: Ill bet the big shots in 
Washington would have had to dodge 
some of those questions, too. 

Joe: Of course . . . They don’t 
know what the courts will decide. 

Steve: There’s more to it than that 
. . . This Federal law’s got to mesh 
in with your collective agreements 

. . and your plant practice. 

Bill: That’s not such a hard propo- 
sition when it comes to wages. 

Joe: Yeah . .. The workers in 
that new factory I told you about 
. . « just outside the city limits .. . 
will get at least $11 a week now .. . 
and not have to work all day and half 
the night for it, either. 

Bill: But when it comes to figuring 
how the hours part of the law is going 
to work . . . and the overtime. 

Steve: Yeah . . . That’s going to 
keep us all humping. 

Bill: Are you telling me? ... I 
got back pay for overtime above 44 
_ hours . . . a couple of weeks after 
the law went into effect . . . I had 
been on a rush job for a firm in an- 
other State .. . the overtime was 


figured back to October 24. 
Joe: You've got a 40-hour clause 
in your agreement, haven’t you? 
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Bill: Yeah . . . but the check for 
overtime beyond 44 hours came 
through right away .. . I got the 
rest of the back pay later. 

Steve: How’d they figure your 
overtime under the wage-hour law, 
Bill? . . . On straight piece rate or 
piece rate and bonus? 

Bill: Straight piece rate . . . 60 
Bs . . . My piece rate and bonus on 
that job came to 100 Bs . . . We’re 
on the Bedaux system, you know. 

Steve: But the union figures over- 
time on piece rate and bonus, doesn’t 
it? 

Bill: Yeah . . . We’re taking that 
up with the management. 

Joe: But the main idea of this law 
is not to pay overtime . . . It’s to 
bring hours down to 40 a week... 
just as soon as we can. 

Bill: Sure . . . for the same rea- 
son we put that time and a half in our 
agreement . . . because so many men 
were out of work. 

Joe: How does the law read on 
the overtime? 

Bill: Here it is . . . in Section 7 

. when you take out the legal lan- 
guage it seems to say there’s no time 
and a half penalty if the union agree- 
ment says that no employee shall be 
permitted to work more than 1,000 
hours in 26 weeks . .. nor, 2,000 
hours a year. 

Steve: But the National Labor Re- 
lations Board has to certify that it’s 
a bona fide agreement. 


Joe: I think that’s okay... 
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One of these statements from the 
A. F. of L. says something about that 
. . » Here it is (holding out a pam- 
phlet) ... It’s to prevent dummy 
agreements with company unions... 
but unions affiliated with the A. F. of 
L. are always bona fide representa- 
tives for the purpose of this act. 

Steve: They sure ought to be. 

Joe: It says here that 1,000 hours 
in 26 weeks averages out to 38 hours 
and 28 minutes a week. 

Bill: And the law says that where 
the industry is seasonal . . . They 
permit overtime . . . for not more 
than 14 weeks a year. 

Steve: How do they decide what 
industries are seasonal, Brother? .. . 

Bill: Search me. 

Joe: Well . . . here’s three pages 
of explanation . . . in one of these 
releases (turning over papers) ... 
Congress evidently intended to draw 
a line between industries where the 
supply of raw material is affected by 
climate or other natural conditions 

. and industries that are not so 
affected. 

Steve: Is the tin can industry sea- 
sonal . . . because fruits and vege- 
tables are seasonal? 

Joe: That’s up to the Administra- 
tor, I guess . . . It says here they’re 
going to handle exemptions industry 
by industry . . . not by separate es- 
tablishments. 

Bill: And the law says that even in 
seasonal work there must be time and 
a half for overtime in excess of 12 
hoursa day . . . or 6 hours a week. 

Joe: There are some other exemp- 
tions here in the law . . . processing 
milk . . . ginning cotton . . . process- 
ing sugar beets. 

Steve: Jobs that are on the border- 
line between industry and agriculture 


. . . Those were a headache under 
the N. R. A. 

Bill: Yeah. It’s just as well to 
leave them out of the picture at first. 

Joe: And truck drivers and rail- 
road workers who come under special 
interstate commerce laws. 

Bill: The men have been asking 
about a number of jobs . . . whether 
they come under the law. . . . 

Joe: The Administrator in Wash- 
ington and the industry committee 
will have to decide on some of them. 

Bill: How about a watchman in a 
plant where the goods are shipped in 
interstate commerce? . . . Some of 
those fellows are on the job 70 hours 
a week. 

Joe: Here’s a bulletin from the 
Wage-Hour Division in Washington 
. . . It says they interpret the law 
to include watchmen and office 
workers. 

Steve: I’ve been studying the law 
. . . and some of the releases from 
Washington . . . It’ll take a Phila- 
delphia lawyer to figure out the an- 
swer on some of these jobs. 

Joe: The industries are going to 
play safe for a while. 
Steve: Sure... 

get busy. 

Bill: It means this committee’s got 
to stay on the job... . 

Steve: Well . . . maybe you can 
answer some of the questions that are 
bound to come up under this law . . 
Just look at the exemptions in Sec- 
tion 13. 

Bill: I don’t mean that we can de- 
cide who comes under this law and 
who doesn’t . . . But we can check 
up on the places that aren’t paying 
time and a half for overtime. 

Joe: Yeah ... that’s what the 
A. F. of L. suggests . . . Have you 


till the lawyers 
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seen these affidavit forms the Fed- 
eration has printed up? 

Bill: No... where’d you get 
them? (reaching for paper) 

Joe: Read about them in the FEp- 
ERATIONIST . . . and sent for some. 

Bill: (looking over affidavit) 
Hmm... This is fine . . . There 
ought to be somebody in each local 
who can help the members fill out 
these affidavits. 

Joe: And whenever there’s any 
question . . . they can bring it to 
this committee. 

Steve: How’ll we know the an- 
swer? ... I’m no lawyer. 

Joe: But you won’t let anything 
get by you, Steve . . . Every mem- 
ber of this committee will have to 
study up on this law. 

Bill: And we can turn to Federa- 
tion headquarters in Washington .. . 

Steve: But you can’t run to Wash- 
ington with every question. 

Joe: Just the same ... They'll 
be looking for a good case to carry to 
the courts. 

Steve: Yeah...I suppose so 
. . » Don’t want to let them kill this 
law with another sick chicken case. 

Joe: Of course we'll have to step 
lively to beat some of these trick law- 
yers. 

Steve: Okay ... But you want 
to know how to step . . . what if a 
fellow in another local comes to me 
and says he’s been gypped on his 
overtime? 

Joe: First thing to see is whether 
his industry comes under the law . . . 
And that means reading the law till 
you know where to find everything 
that’s in it. 

Bill: And carrying the law with 
you... in your pocket . . . where- 
ever you go? 
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Steve: Like that pipe of yours? 

Joe: Just so you don’t leave it at 
home . . . in your other coat pocket. 

Bill: How about those releases 
from the Wage-Hour Division in 
Washington? 

Joe: There’s plenty in them about 
the jobs that come under the law and 
those that don’t ... and they’re 
coming out fast. 

Steve: I'll say they are... I'll 
have to buy a packing case . . . or 
move out of the garage . . . to keep 
all of them. 

Joe: It’s not so bad if you sort 
them for the things that are import- 
ant for the union. 

Steve: Then there’s the informa- 
tion that comes out in the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST .. . 

Bill: Okay . . . I’ll come to meet- 
ing with my pockets stuffed like a ten 
year old boy’s. 

Joe: Just so you have a couple of 
these affidavits along. 

Bill: Don’t worry... Tl do 
that . . . But let’s go over this affi- 
davit. (reading it to himself.) 

Steve: (looking at affidavit over 
Bill’s shoulder) It’s clear sailing .. . 
down to the eighth question. 

Joe: Yeah . . . But you've got to 
see that every line is filled out. 

Bill: The eighth question... 
and on down through the twelfth will 
take more time to answer. 

Joe: That’s where they’re going 
to want our help. 

Steve: Yeah . . . and we've got 
te get the hours and the wage rates 
just right . . . so’s we won’t have to 
back down on anything when they 


check with the pay roll. 
Joe: You’ve said _ something, 
Brother . . . Remember what hap- 


pened when we didn’t have the proper 
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evidence on any discrimination case 
under the N. R. A. 

Bill: Then what'll we do with the 
affidavit? 

Joe: Have it notarized, of course. 

Steve: And bring them in to this 
committee ... to check over... 
don’t you think? 

Bill: Then what? 

Joe: When there’s a good case 
. . . the complaint can go in to the 
Wage-Hour office . . . on this con- 
fidential complaint blank . . . 

Bill: Do we keep the affidavit? 

Joe: Sure ... In case you want 
it for evidence. 

Steve: And if you don’t get action? 

Joe: We can send the affidavit in 
to the Federation... or to the 
member’s International Union. 

Steve: That sounds like we might 
get some action. 

Bill: And if a fellow isn’t covered 
by this law? 

Joe: That'll take State legislation. 

Steve: We'd better see first how 
the Federal law works out. 

Bill: Oughtn’t we to say some- 
thing in our report about the child 
labor provisions of this law? 

Steve: I'll say! . After all 
these years of plugging for the Child 
Labor Amendment to the United 
States’ Constitution. 


Joe: Can’t we just say that chil- 
dren under 16 are not to be employed 
. generally speaking . . . and 
children under 18 cannot be employed 
in dangerous occupations .. . or 
those that are hazardous to their 
health? 

Bill: And if there’s any question 
we can fill out an affidavit on that 
. . . just like any violation of the 
law. 

Steve: And now that we see what’s 
in the law . . . and where the union 
is expected to fit in . . . are you fel- 
lows ready to talk about the admin- 
istration . . . and how to make it 
work? 

Joe: What's needed .. . 
we’re going to have, Steve? 

Steve: Both. 

Bill: Well . . . how long will it 
take? 

Steve: Not as long as it takes to 
get a bill through Congress . . . but 
long past bedtime for little Willie 


or what 


Joe: This committee might as well 
get the habit of meeting often... 
to go into this law. 

Bill: Okay . . . and we'll find out 
all we can about the enforcement . . . 
before our next meeting. 








“LET US GET ALONG TOGETHER” 


HeErBert G. WALTER 
Secretary Everett Central Labor Union 


ist system could not have been 
invented like machines have been 
invented. 

Then it would have been regarded 
as an imperfect machine is regarded. 

Its defects would have been elimi- 
nated, and every effort would have 
been made to make it work for the 
benefit of all concerned. 

As it happened, and this was in- 
evitable, the capitalist system grew 
out of the gradual collapse of the 
Feudal system. 

It inherited class distinctions, and 
class antagonisms. 

The capitalists inherited the posi- 
tion of the feudal lords, and the pro- 
ducers of the necessities of life, the 
position of the serfs. 

It is these class distinctions and 
class antagonisms that make it so 
difficult to eliminate the defects from 
the capitalist system. 

It has placed the two great func- 
tions of the economic system into op- 
posing groups. 

It has made Capital and Labor 
antagonistic to one another. 

Both groups have acted as though 
their interests are opposed, that what 
is a benefit to one, is a detriment to 
the other. 

They have been like two dogs fight- 
ing over one bone. 

It is time that these two groups 
quit fighting one another. 

There is no longer any necessity 
for them to fight one another. 

Improvements in the methods of 


1: is unfortunate that the capital- 
i 


production have made it possible to 
produce enough for everybody. 

The capitalist class can have every- 
thing they can possibly use. 

So can the workers who produce 
the necessities of life. 

There can be plenty for everybody. 

So let us get along together. Let 
us learn to adjust this great economic 
system, so that it will be a benefit to 
everybody. 

How can this be done? 

First of all we must eliminate class 
antagonism. 

This is foolish and unnecessary, 
and is liable to cause a great deal of 
harm. 

It has already caused Fascism to 
come into existence. 

We must learn to regard this eco- 
nomic-system as an engineer or an in- 
ventor would regard a useful but im- 
perfect machine. 

We must study its advantages and 
improve them. 

We must study its defects and find 
ways to eliminate them. 

The economic system is a great 
collective producing, and distributing 
system. 

In spite of all its faults it has been 
and is still a great benefit to the world. 

It has made it possible for us to 
exchange our labor and the products 
of our labor no matter how far apart 
we may be. 

It has made it possible for us to 
use and enjoy necessities and luxuries 
that we would be unable to produce 
for ourselves. 
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It has made it possible for us to 
obtain things that we could possibly 
produce for ourselves, much more 
cheaply than if we did so. 

In order to make the economic sys- 
tem function properly, Capital and 
Labor must cooperate. 

Labor must produce goods effi- 
ciently. 

Capital must collect and distribute 
these goods efficiently. 

Labor has always regarded itself 
as the servant of Capital. This is 
because the serf was the servant of 
the feudal lord. 

The positions are now reversed. 

Capital is in reality the servant of 
labor. 

“Now you are getting ridiculous,” 
I can hear some of my readers say- 
ing. 

Let me explain this statement be- 
fore you pass judgment and perhaps 
quit reading this article. 

Suppose you work in a factory and 
help to produce a certain necessity of 
life. 

Your employer takes the necessity 
you have helped to preduce and dis- 
tributes it all over the country, maybe 
even all over the world. 

He also pays you for your services 
in helping to make this necessity. 

With the money you receive you 
purchase a variety of articles, which 
have been produced by other men 
and women, and distributed all over 
the country by other employers. 

The employers have made it possi- 
ble for you to exchange services with 
thousands of your fellow men and 
women. 

They have performed a service for 
you. 

Therefore, they are your servants. 


Have I made myself clear? I hope 
so. 

For this service you have paid these 
employers, or rather these capitalists, 
a commission which is called a profit. 

Now I have come to the great de- 
fect in the economic system. 

These employers, these capitalists 
who are in reality your servants, or 
your agents take more for their 
services than they can consume. 

I do not mean of course, that some 
of these agents do not lose money. 

Competition is so keen between 
them for the opportunity to perform 
this great necessary service for you, 
that the weaker ones are generally 
forced out of business. 

What I do mean is that this great 
collection and distribution agency as 
a whole, takes more of the necessi- 
ties it collects and distributes than it 
can consume. 

This causes surpluses of necessi- 
ties to accumulate in the storehouses. 

When this happens these agents do 
a very foolish thing. Instead of in- 
creasing the price that they pay the 
producers of these necessities, so that 
the producers can consume more cf 
the goods they have produced, they 
stop some of the producers from pro- 
ducing, thinking no doubt, that this 
will cause the surplus of goods to di- 
minish. 

But it is impossible to decrease the 
surplus in this way, as a producer is, 
of course, also a consumer. 

When a producer is stopped from 
producing, his wages also stop. This, 
unless he has a large savings account, 
stops him from consuming. 

The purchasing or consuming 
power has been reduced, as well as the 
producing power. 
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The surplus of goods in the store- 
houses does not decrease. 

Then more men are laid off, the 
consuming power is again reduced. 

This foolishness goes on and on, 
until there is what is called a business 
depression. 

It is easy to see what must be done 
to prevent depressions. 

It is easy to see what must be done 
to make this great economic system 
run smoothly. 

This servant of ours must learn to 
regulate the prices of the necessities 
of life so that no surpluses will ac- 
cumulate in the storehouses. 

What is the use of piling up sur- 
pluses when proucers are always 
ready, and even anxious to produce 
more goods? 

No use at all. 

Although it is easy to see what 
must be done, it is not going to be so 
easy to do it. 

This servant of ours, this collect- 
ing and distributing agency is hard to 
teach and hard to control. 

It is composed of thosuands of busi- 
ness men who are very shortsighted. 
They are used to trying to make as 
much profit, or rather to charge as 
high a commission for their services 
as they can. 

They have been raised in a system 
of heartless competition, which cre- 
ates in them a spirit of aggressive self- 
preservation. 

Each one of them realizes that the 
others do not care if he fails in busi- 
ness. 

How are we going to control such a 
servant, or rather, collection of ser- 
vants ? 
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How are we going to make them 
regulate the price of the necessities of 
life so that no surpluses will accumu- 
late? 

We must do it with our purchas- 
ing power. 

We must learn to patronize only 
the servants, or rather agents, who 
pay fair wages, and who are content 
with only a consumable profit. 

This practice will eliminate those 
who pay poor wages, and who want 
large unconsumable profits. 

We will create a group of agents 
who will put service before profit, and 
who will work to make the economic 
system run smoothly. 

We will eliminate class antagonism. 

Capital and Labor, the producers 
and the collectors and distributors, 
will learn to work together for the 
good of all. 

Then there will be no more pov- 
erty, and every person who wishes to 
produce a necessity so that he can 
exchange, through this great agency, 
with other producers, and obtain an 
abundance of the necessities of life 
will be able to do so. 

In order to reach this great objec- 
tive we must all learn that we are all 
co-operators in a great collective sys- 
tem. 

We must learn that it is impossible 
to run any collective undertaking 
without the willing co-operation of all 
connected with it. 

We are all participators in this 
great collective system. 

Let us co-operate and make it run 
properly. 

Let us change this mad, senseless 
scramble for existence into an orderly 
march for better things. 








POPULATION TRENDS 


Eric HEMMINGSON 


U RING the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries America 
was one of the world’s fastest 

expanding countries, and the whole 
of the national life was based on this 
hitherto unprecedented growth. 
There was a scarcity of labor and an 
abundance of natural resources. Spe- 
cial opportunities existed in many of 
the still sparsely settled areas of the 
west. The general standard of living 
was increasing, and in this growth lay 
our relief from recurring economic 
disorders. 

When the Constitution was signed 
in 1789, we had a population of nearly 
four million; in the space of fifty years 
this had increased to 23,000,000; by 
1890 there were 63,000,000 inhabi- 
tants of the United States; and now 
we are close to 128,000,000. Thus 
for a long series of years we increased 
our population at a rate of over 30 
per cent every ten years. Now things 
are different. In 1930 the rate of in- 
crease for a ten-year period was only 
14.8 per cent. Our population which 
grew through immigration and the 
progress of medical science’ will no 
longer be influenced much by these 
factors. Immigration is practically 
stopped, and the decrease in the 
amount of infant mortality or gen- 
eral epidemics will be much slower 
in the coming years. Thus, with the 
lowering in the birth rate which has 


* Problems of a Changing Population, by Na- 
tional Resources Committee, Superintendent of 
Public Documents, Washington, D. C. 75 cents. 

* Deaths due to diseases such as typhoid, tuber- 
culosis, smallpox, malaria, etc., have been re- 
duced enormously, as has also infant mortality 
and the serious diseases of childhood. 


been going on for nearly a century, 
America is deprived of its means of 
growth and will soon reach its peak 
in numbers. At the same time a con- 
dition has come about in which there 
are no more undeveloped lands to 
which local excesses of labor can 
migrate. Therefore the Report of 
The National Resources Committee 
on Problems of a Changing Popula- 
tion is most timely. It states, “The 
population of the nation appears to 
be approaching stabilization both in 
numbers and in geographical distribu- 
tion.’ 

All this evidence shows that there 
is no longer room for an economy 
based upon rapid increase of the 
population. On the contrary “con- 
tinued expansion of the domestic mar- 
ket for American goods and services 
must be sought through increase in 
productivity and broadened distribu- 
tion of income rather than in the 
numerical increase in population,” 
... but, “there is certainly ample 
opportunity for the improvement of 
levels of living among large popula- 
tion groups in the United States.” 


A Chance for the Older Worker 


Now that our population has 
stopped increasing we also have a lar- 
ger proportion of older people in 
the population. Of course, it is true 
that the number of people at high 


school or college age is now the lar- 


* This article, and all quotations in it, are from 
“The Problems of a Changing Population,” a re- 
port by the National Resources Committee, May, 
1938, published by the United States Government 
Printing Office. 
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gest in our history and probably the 
largest we ever shall have, but soon 
these will be seeking work and it will 
not be many years before the mem- 
bers of this group are over 40 years 
old. Such a tendency would not be 
so serious if it were not for the fact 
that industry has been introducing a 
deadline at 40 for the employment 
at least of new workers. This policy 
is directly contrary to the tendencies 
of the population; and, if industry 
will not adapt itself to the coming 
change in the character of the labor 
supply, there will be an enormous bur- 
den upon society. 

The report states that the high 
average age among the skilled work- 
ers is due to the fact that they are 
now the most strongly organized into 
unions, which have protected their 
interests. Now, however, that the 
average age among all workers is in- 


‘creasing it is, to a large extent, up 


to the unions to continue to bring the 
semi-skilled and unskilled into unions 
by which they can protect themselves. 


Our Standard of Living 


Although this problem is now fac- 
ing us to a greater extent than ever 
before, there is a more immediate 
one, much more important to the wel- 
fare of the nation, which the unions 
are now facing. Productivity of the 
workers has increased immensely in 
the last ten years. On the average, in 
1936, one man working for one hour 
produced nearly one quarter more 
than he would have in the same 
amount of time during 1929. This 
has meant that, while in 1936 and 
1937 the level of production ap- 
proached very closely the level of 
1929, the amount of unemployment 


has not nearly returned to the 1929 
level. Thus the New York Times 
Business Index for 1927 was in the 
neighborhood of 3 per cent below 
1929, whereas the total number of 
employed in 1937 (as estimated by 
the American Federation of Labor) 
was two million less than in 1929.° 
This is true in spite of the fact that 
the average work week decreased in 
length from about 48 to 40 hours. 
Yet this is not the only difficulty. The 
population has also been increasing, 
and in 1937 there were on the average 
8,281,962 unemployed as compared 
with the 1,864,000 of 1929. (Esti- 
mates of unemployment by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor.) 

Such evidence is an indication that 
America’s capacity to produce is out- 
stripping America’s capacity to con- 
sume. Labor unions will be of great 
service in providing for a more equi- 
table distribution of the rich produce 
of the United States. 


Is ““Go West Young Man” Still Good 
Advice? 


The National Resources Commit- 
tee has collected such material as is 
available on economic opportunity in 
the different portions of the country. 
They have studied the low levels of 
living in the agricultural South and 
the bituminous coal industry; the un- 
employment in New England textiles, 
Great Lakes lumbering, and Michi- 
gan copper mining; and opportunities 
in the trades, professions, and manu- 
facturing industry. The conclusion 
seems to be that the Northeast and 


* Estimates of unemployment by the A. F. of L. 


are used instead of those by the National Re- 
sources Committee since the A. F. of L. figures 
cover 1937 whereas the Committee’s figures are 
no later than 1936. 
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the Far West are the regions of great- 
est opportunity, and that of all the re- 
gions the Southeast is the poorest. 

In the Southeast the purchasing 
power of the people is the lowest; 
their farm productivity is smallest; 
land and timber resources are the 
most depleted; educational opportu- 
nity is least; and population growth 
is the highest. Nor can this be as- 
cribed to racial problems existing 
there, for the standard of living of the 
Southeastern whites is practically as 
low as that of the negroes. 

It is also the same section which has 
about the highest birth rate in the 
country; and since high birth rates 
have been found to follow low eco- 
nomic opportunity, some kind of eco- 
nomic improvement is necessary if 
only to keep millions from being 
brought into a now overburdened part 
of the country. For a number of 
years, it is true, large numbers have 
been migrating into the industrial sec- 
tions of the North; but this is no 
solution, even though migration has 
served to keep the declining popula- 
tion of the North at its normal level. 
Thus the government has felt it the 
best policy to return the subsistence 
farms which now exist on the South’s 
cut-over pine lands to forest use, and 
to diversify the whole agricultural 
program so that the region can be- 
come less dependent upon one or two 
crops. If this can be accomplished, 
the South will be able to supply better 
the needs of its people, and develop a 
richer type of living. 

In such an effort to raise the stand- 
ards of a section, unionization of its 
industry is vital. Unless there are 
strong unions in the South, not only 
will the wage level of that section be 
kept below subsistence standards, but 


the standard of the whole nation will 
suffer. The products of the North 
can never be sold to an impoverished 
South. Yet, this is not the only pos- 
sible function of the southern unions. 
If any action is to be taken on one of 
the alternatives which the Committee 
offers to a continuation of the present 
conditions, .. . “development of 
some sort of cooperative enterprise” 

. , there must be a situation in 
which people are used to working to- 
gether. This is an experience which 
comes from union work. 

The situation in some of the other 
“problem areas” is much the same. 
In bituminous coal, Great Lakes lum- 
bering, Michigan copper, and the 
Mid-West “dust bowl” the popula- 
tion is too high in relation to the pres- 
ent economic opportunities; and con- 
siderable migration to other portions 
of the country is recommended. Of 
course, soil conservation and reforest- 
ation work will eventually bring about 
a situation in which the conditions of 
the sections are bettered, but these are 
necessarily long term projects. Un- 
less the government is to give “large 
subsidies from other areas,” it will 
be necessary to encourage “emigra- 
tion within the near future of three 
to six million people to seek new op- 
portunities in other regions.” These 
other regions which by comparison 
are in better economic position than 
the problem areas are the industrial 


Northeast and the Far West. 


The Back to the Land Movement 


During the first portion of the de- 
pression there was much talk of the 
“back to the farm” movement. Many 
unemployed left the cities to live with 
friends or relatives on farms, and 
even certain large industrialists spoke 
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of the feasibility of erecting their 
plants in an agricultural region so that 
the income of the workers could be 
supplemented by part time farming. 
Yet such trends have not material- 
ized. Better relief facilities in the 
cities have prevented any great move- 
ment of the unemployed; and, while 
industry often moves from one indus- 
trial area to another, it has shown 
very little tendency to move into rural 
sections. As a matter of fact, some of 
those industries whose workers were 
already part time farmers have now 
discontinued operation, and the work- 
ers have been forced to support them- 
selves entirely on what is too often a 
poor farm. 


Education for Americans 


There has in the course of time, 
arisen in America the “fundamental 
theory that the school (should) pro- 
vide for each individual, regardless 
of economic status or social class, free 
opportunity for intellectual growth 
and cultural development.” The Na- 
tional Resources Committee has ex- 
amined the American educational sys- 
tem in the light of that ideal and dis- 
covered many striking things. For 
instance, “The comparatively meager 
educational opportunities afforded in 
many American communities consti- 
tute a challenge to educational states- 
manship. If formal educational at- 
tainments condition entrance to some 
economic and social spheres, and if 
opportunities for educational advance 
are open to some groups while the 
educational facilities for others re- 
main meager, it is obvious that edu- 
cation becomes an instrument of social 
stratification and of regional and ra- 
cial inequality. 

The Committee feels that this is 


so important that it states: “The ex- 
isting differences in opportunity are 
not slight; they are so great as to con- 
stitute a threat to the whole fabric of 
American Democratic institutions.” 

If any steps toward a remedy for 
this situation are to be taken, the fac- 
tors which have brought it about must 
be kept in mind. These factors lie in 
the economic and historical conditions 
which have influenced our educational 
system. They can be changed only by 
correcting the adverse economic tend- 
encies and removing from our educa- 
tional theory those ideas which were 
useful only in an era that has passed. 

The composition of our high school 
population has changed rapidly in the 
past three decades. In 1900 only 
about 12 per cent of the children of 
high school age attended; this had in- 
creased to 62 per cent in 1936. Then 
most of those who attended were pre- 
paring for college; now the greater 
number will go out to seek work in 
industry. This has made necessary a 
reorganization of the course of study 
of our high schools which has for the 
most part not adequately taken place. 

“The attempt to democratize the 
secondary school by offering new 
types of curriculum has resulted in 
leaving these curriculums fragmen- 
tary and poorly integrated.” The 
number of specific courses offered has 
increased to such an extent that it is 
almost impossible for the pupil to get 
a clear, well knit idea of any large 
portion of human life either past or 
present. To correct this defect, the 
report suggests that the course of 
study be developed so that various 
portions will form an interrelated, 
useful whole to the student, instead of 
a group of scattered sets of informa- 
tion. 
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Such a program is, however, based 
on the assumption that there is in ex- 
istence some kind of thoroughgoing 
educational system, no matter how 
poorly integrated. Yet, even such a 
system does not exist in great portions 
of the country, and the changes sug- 
gested above cannot be introduced 
without at the same time providing 
for a growth of the amount of edu- 
cational opportunity, in the sections 
where it is needed. 

When we examine maps provided 
by the National Resources Commit- 
tee which show the distribution of 
educational opportunity, we find that 
they resemble very closely those which 
show the extent of economic advan- 
tages. Also in education we may say 
that, of all the states, those in the 
Southeast give the least educational 
possibilities. They spend the least 
amount per pupil; their school year 
is the shortest; and in this section the 
percentage of the total population of 
high school age which attends school 
is the smallest. 

Yet, while it is obvious that the chil- 
dren of union men in this section will 
suffer (for most of these cannot af- 
ford to send their children to private 
schools), we cannot expect that much 
improvement will take place until the 
general level of living in the South is 
raised. In this section the per capita 
income is such that it is not possible 
to get enough money to maintain an 
adequate school system. The Na- 
tional Resources Committee has esti- 
mated, for instance, that in eight 
southern states to provide an expendi- 
ture per pupil equal to the national 
average ($58 per year) would take 
much more than the total tax re- 


sources of those states. In other 
words, if the unions want better edu- 
cational opportunities for their chil- 
dren, they need first, higher income, 
and a richer, more adequate economy. 


America’s Cultural Life 


“Democracy, where it is a vital 
force in modern life, is something 
more than a mechanism for register- 
ing votes on formulated issues at peri- 
odic polls. Accepting the existence of 
different economic and cultural inter- 
ests, it is the essence of democracy to 
seek the furtherance of these interests 
and their mutual adjustment, through 
a wide variety of free associations and 
compacts. It is only through partici- 
pation in democratic processes imme- 
diately affecting his own interests that 
the individual gains the experience of 
cooperative endeavor and acquires 
the democratic spirit. 

Efficient economy and the adjust- 
ment of conflicting economic interests 
that are Nation-wide give peculiar 
importance to the task of the Federal 
Government, as economic processes 
increase in scope and complexity. But 
eficient government, responsive to 
public interest, is not a substitute, at 
least from the cultural angle, for local 
initiative and spontaneous coopera- 
tive activity in sports, art, scholar- 
ship, production, marketing politics, 
and all other fields in which individual 
initiative, loyalty, and enthusiasm are 
engendered.” 

Since the unions are closely in touch 
with the needs and problems of each 
locality, they will be among those best 
qualified to make the level of Ameri- 
can living a happier and richer one. 
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WAGE AND HOUR 


Area of Production 


Or: of the basic questions which 


has arisen in the administra- 

tion of the Wage and Hour 
Law is to what extent the Act exempts 
workers engaged in canning, packing 
and other processing of farm prod- 
ucts. 

Farm workers are specifically ex- 
empted from minimum wages and 
maximum hours under Section 13 (a) 
(6) of the Act making the wage and 
hour regulation inapplicable to those 
engaged in all branches of farming in- 
cluding dairying, raising of livestock, 
bees, fur-bearing animals, as well as 
such operations as forestry or lumber- 
ing, but only when such operations are 
performed by a farmer on a farm as 
a part of, or in connection with, his 
farming operations. 

In addition, Section 13 (a) (10) of 
the Wage and Hour Law completely 
exempts from regulation “any indi- 
vidual employed within the area of 
production (as defined by the Admin- 
istrator ) , engaged i in handling, pack- 
ing, storing, ginning, compressing, 
pasteurizing, drying, preparing in 
their raw or natural state, or canning 
of agricultural or horticultural com- 
modities for market, or in making 
cheese or butter or other dairy prod- 
ucts.” This means that the workers 
engaged in the handling, packing, can- 
ning or storing of agricultural com- 
modities are exempt from the benefits 
of wage and hour regulation if they 
are employed within the area in which 
these commodities are produced, as 
such area is defined by the Adminis- 
trator. 

Another exemption of this class of 
worker is provided in Section 7(c), 


ADMINISTRATION 


which exempts from the maximum 
hour regulation employees of any 
employer who is engaged in the “first 
processing” of milk, whey, skimmed 
milk or cream into dairy products or 
who is engaged in the ginning and com- 
pressing of cotton, in the processing of 
cotton seed, or in the processing of 
sugar beets, molasses, sugar cane or 
maple sap into sugar (but not refined 
sugar), or into syrup. The groups 
just mentioned are completely ex- 
cluded from maximum hour regula- 
tion. In addition to this complete ex- 
clusion, Section 7(c) exempts from 
maximum hours for a limited period 
of not more than 14 workweeks in any 
year employees of an employer en- 
gaged in the first processing of any 
agricultural or horticultural commodi- 
ties during seasonal operations when 
they are employed within the area of 
production as defined by the Adminis- 
trator. 

Finally, Section 7(c) provides a 14 
week exemption from maximum hours 
for workers employed in canning, 
packing or first processing of perish- 
able or seasonal fresh fruits or vege- 
tables or in handling slaughtering or 
dressing poultry or livestock. 

On October 20 Administrator An- 
drews issued regulations defining the 
term “area of production” under Sec- 
tions 13 (a)(10) and 7(c) of the 
Act. The regulation stated that an 
individual shall be regarded as em- 
ployed in the “area of production’”’ 
within the meaning of Section 13 (a) 
(10) in specified operations on agri- 
cultural commodities “if he is engaged 
in such work on a farm, or on agricul- 
tural and horticultural commodities 
produced exclusively on such farm,” 
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or if such commodities “are obtained 
by the establishment where he is 
employed from farms in the immedi- 
ate locality and the number of em- 
ployees in such establishment does not 
exceed 7. 

The regulation issued under Section 
7(c) stated that an employer shall be 
regarded as engaged in the first proc- 
essing of any agricultural or horticul- 
tural commodities during seasonal 
operations within the “area of produc- 
tion” if the first processing is con- 
ducted on a farm and is performed on 
such commodities produced exclu- 
sively on such farms, or if the com- 
modities processed are obtained from 
farms in the immediate locality of the 
processing establishment and the num- 
ber of employees engaged in such 
processing does not exceed 7. 

Regulations issued by the Adminis- 
trator were designed to carry out the 
intent of Congress “‘to prevent undue 
disturbance to agriculture and to en- 
able small businesses closely related 
to agriculture to employ occasional 
workers, in addition to members of 
the employer’s family, without regard 
to the wage or hour standards of the 
Act.” 


The Administrator based the ori- 
ginal regulations upon three further 
considerations. These were 


(1) that the exemption of only those 
businesses which employ a small 
number of workers would not re- 
sult in material inequities be- 
tween firms doing the same type 
of business; and 

that such small businesses are 
predominately located in the 
open country or in rural commu- 
nities, receive most of their raw 
products from neighboring 
farms, and frequently employ 


(2) 
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workers who spend part of their 
time in actual farming opera- 
tions; and 

that the exemptions granted to 
such small businesses would not 
defeat the declared purposes of 
the Act. 


On January 12, 1939, a hearing 
was held by a representative of the 
Administrator on petitions from em- 
ployers as to whether or not the ad- 
ministrative definition of the areas of 
production should be amended to ex- 
empt canning and packing operations 
in the fruit and vegetable industry. 
The American Federation of Labor, 
urged at this hearing that the petitions 
for the amendment of the regulation 
be denied pointing out that the regula- 
tions were the best that could be de- 
vised without defeating the purposes 
of the Act or making the application 
of the rule inequitable to some of the 
groups concerned, 

Merle D. Vincent, the presiding of- 
ficer at the hearing held on January 
12, made his findings and recommen- 
dations on March 14. Anentirely new 
basis of approaching the problem 
under Section 13(a)(10) was pro- 
posed by him in his recommendations. 
The definition of the “area of produc- 
tion” for perishable or seasonal fresh 
fruits and vegetables recommended by 
the presiding officer is “directed to- 
ward the relation of the plant to the 
farmer with the three qualifications of 
(1) geographical immediacy, (2) 
rural character of the community in 
which the plant is situated, and (3) 
relation of cost factors to the farm- 
er’s income for his produce.” He rec- 
ommended that the regulations pre- 
viously issued under Section 13(a) 
(10) be further amended to provide 
that a worker shall be regarded as em- 
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ployed in the area of production, “if 
the handling, packing, storing, or 
canning is done in an establishment 
located in the open country or a rural 
community, and obtains its products 
from farms in its immediate locality 
and performs such operations for the 
account of the grower of such prod- 
ucts”. According to this recommend- 
ation, the term “open country or 
rural community” shall not include 
any city with a population of 25,000 
or more, and “immediate locality” 
shall not include any distance of more 
than 50 miles. It is also recom- 
mended that in borderline cases the 
Administrator may determine on the 
basis of individual applications, 
whether or not an employee is to be 
included in the area of production. 

The presiding officer recommended 
no amendment to the regulation under 
Section 7(c) of the Act in respect to 
the definition of “area of production” 
for fresh fruits and vegetables. Ac- 
cording to the recommendation it is 
clear that the regulation previously is- 
sued under Section 7(c) “‘is not appli- 
cable to fresh fruits and vegetables, 
since the exemption in Section 7(c) of 
the Act is valid for fresh fruits and 


vegetables wherever first processed, 
canned, or packed. 

Thus the newly recommended ex- 
emption would exclude from minimum 
wages and maximum hours fruit and 
vegetable workers who (1) prepare, 
handle and pack fresh fruits and vege- 
tables for market, (2) can them, (3) 
dry them, and (4) store them for 
market, wherever such workers are 
employed in the “area of production.” 
The proposed new definition of the 
“area of production’? would exempt 
all such workers if (1) they are em- 
ployed in cities or towns of less than 
25,000 population; (2) the canning or 
packing plant gets its products from 
a distance of less than 50 miles; and 
(3) the canning or packing plant oper- 
ates for the account of the grower of 
each product. 

The effect of the recommendation 
will be to exclude from the benefits of 
the Act the major portion of fruit and 
vegetable workers. In the interests 
of its numerous fruit and vegetable 
workers’ unions in all parts of the 
country, the American Federation of 
Labor will strongly oppose the rec- 
ommended regulations at the hearings 
scheduled to be held by the Adminis- 
trator in April. 
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Joy runs down my heart like sand in ancient glass, 

Emptying, it has but to turn and sorrows pass 

That lately filled the upper leaking cup of time; 

Simple this turning, by thought, unthought or slow chime 

Of an hour to remind me—simple and plain. 

Whether paired grief and joy, felicity and pain 

No matter, sweetness runs into the bitter cup 

But neither side is really right-side-up. 
—Mary-VirciniA RosENFELD. 











FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


OCAL unions are the units by which the labor movement is built. No 
movement can be stronger than its local unions. The progress of 
the whole movement is conditioned by the ability of local unions 

to perform their functions and get results. Officers and members have a 
joint responsibility in making a union effective. Members must acknowl- 
edge problems and agree upon policies to be followed. Officers must be 
able to represent and advise the membership and carry out group decisions. 

Officers and members have a responsibility for protecting the union 
against those who want to use it to further their own ends. A question 
or a protest should be lodged by alert members just as soon as such a 
purpose is disclosed. Many union members say they hesitate to take the 
floor because they believe in freedom of discussion. But a communist 
advocate can be discredited by a few well-directed questions that make 
plain the purpose of the talk or proposal. All unions are familiar with 
communist tactics. The communists caucus before going into meetings 
and plan out a line of action, assigning special duties to specific persons. If 
the membership is off guard it is not long before the plotters have their 
men in key positions and are in control. But if the membership is on guard 
and they challenge communist proposals on the ground that the union 
should know what it is voting on, the union will be protected by its natural 
inclination for constructive policies. 

Communists are trained to deny their party membership so don’t be 
deceived on that point. Judge the person’s affiliations by the kind of pro- 
posal he makes. Communists in unions are disarmed to the extent that 
they are detected and labeled, and their tactics subjected to rigorous exami- 
nation. 

Every union should provide itself with ways to study its problems 
and get all available information on them. Set up your own channels for 
information—don’t leave this avenue to persons anxious to get into power. 
Unions like all other human institutions either go forward or backward. 
They cannot remain at the same level. In the last analysis the responsi- 
bility rests upon the membership. 


Fraternally yours, 


A Goo 


President, American Federation of Labor. 
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UNION AGREEMENTS 


Agreement 


Tuis AGREEMENT, made and entered into this 
twenty-fourth day of January, 1939, by and 
between San Francisco Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, as the representative and authorized 
agent of the Chronicle Publishing Company, 
Publisher of San Francisco Chronicle; Hearst 
Publications, Inc., for the San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin Department thereof; Daily News Com- 
pany, Ltd., Publisher of The San Francisco 
News; and Hearst Publications, Inc., for the San 
Francisco Examiner Department thereof, herein- 
after referred to collectively as the “Publishers” 
and individually as the “Publisher” and the 
News Vendors’ Union No. 20769, American 
Federation of Labor, hereinafter referred to as 
the “Union,” for itself and as the authorized 
agent of its members. 


WITNESSETH: 


The parties hereto hereby agree to and accept 
all of the terms, provisions, conditions, and 
definitions hereinafter set forth, to wit: 

Section 1. Each of the parties hereto agrees 
that the intent of this Agreement is to main- 
tain the relationship of seller and buyer, and 
not the relationship of employer and employee, 
and neither party hereto will construe any- 
thing herein, and nothing herein shall be con- 
strued, otherwise than in accordance with this 
expression of the intent hereof. 

Section 2, This Agreement shall apply to the 
sale of newspapers of the Publishers by News 
Vendors coming under the terms of this Agree- 
ment in the City and County of San Francisco. 

(a) For the sale of evening newspapers in the 
City and County of San Francisco said City is 
divided into three (3) zones described as follows: 

Zone One: Starting at the Embarcadero at 
Washington Street and continuing out both sides 
of Washington Street to Van Ness Avenue, 
thence south on both sides of Van Ness Avenue 
to Market Street, thence across Market Street 
to Eleventh Street, thence along both sides of 
Eleventh Street to Howard Street, thence along 
both sides of Howard Street to Third Street, 
thence along both sides of Third Street to Town- 
send Street, thence along both sides of Town- 
send Street, including Southern Pacific Station, 
to the Embarcadero, thence along the Embar- 
cadero to Washington Street; including safety 
zone intersections. 

Zone Two: Starting at the intersection of 
Washington Street and Van Ness Avenue and 
extending along both sides of Van Ness Avenue 
to Bay Street, thence along both sides of Bay 
Street to Laguna Street, thence along Laguna 
Street to Chestnut Street, thence along both sides 
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of Chestnut Street to Scott Street and thence 
returning along Chestnut Street to Fillmore 
Street, thence along both sides of Fillmore Street 
to Haight Street, ‘thence along both sides of 
Haight Street to Market Street and thence along 
both sides of Market Street to Van Ness Avenue, 
thence along the line of Van Ness Avenue to 
Washington Street; including safety zone inter- 
sections. 

Zone Three: All that part of the City and 
County of San Francisco not included within 
Zone One (1) and Zone Two (2). 

The Publishers agree that in Zone One (1) 
contracts for the sale of evening newspapers will 
during the term of this Agreement be offered 
to News Vendors coming under the terms of this 
Agreement (in accordance with provisions of 
Section 8) and to newsboys under the age of 
eighteen (18) years in the ratio of five (5) News 
Vendors to three (3) newsboys and the Publish- 
ers will maintain said ratio during said term, 
provided that in Zone One, whenever the weekly 
profits of a newsboy on any corner shall equal 
or exceed the Part Time Corner weekly guaran- 
tee in this Agreement provided for, such news- 
boy shall be replaced by a Part Time Corner 
News Vendor, a member of the Union in good 
standing and acceptable to the Publisher or 
Publishers, who is available, and further pro- 
vided that if the replacement so made shall 
result in exceeding the ratio of Part Time to 
Full Time Corners fixed by Section 10 of this 
Agreement, such replacement shall be desig- 
nated a “temporary Part Time Corner News 
Vendor.” 

The Publishers agree that in Zone Two (2) 
contracts for the sale of evening newspapers 
will during the term of this Agreement be offered 
to News Vendors coming under the terms of 
this Agreement (in accordance with provisions 
of Section 8) and to newsboys in the ratio of 
one (1) News Vendor to two (2) newsboys and 
the Publishers will maintain said ratio during 
said term. In Zone Three (3) the Publishers 
will offer contracts for the sale of evening news- 
papers to News Vendors coming under the terms 
of this Agreement and to newsboys without any 
limitation as to ratio between News Vendors 
coming under the terms of this Agreement and 
newsboys. 

(For the sole purpose of checking the observ- 
ance of the ratio of News Vendors to newsboys 
established in Zones One and Two, the Publish- 
ers agree upon request to furnish a list of news- 
boy corners and News Vendors corners in such 
Zones and further agree to notify the Union 
promptly when changes are made in such list.) 

(b) The Publishers and the Union agree that 
for the sale of morning newspapers in the City 
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and County of San Francisco, each Publisher 
of a morning newspaper may enter into con- 
tracts with not to exceed a total of eighty news- 
boys under the age of eighteen years, irrespective 
of the number of News Vendors selling said 
morning newspapers, and that each Publisher 
may enter into contracts for the sale of Sunday 
newspapers with junior sales boys without limi- 
tation as to number, provided junior sales boys 
shall not replace a News Vendor on a regularly 
designated corner at which he sells or sell on 
the same intersection in direct competition with 
the News Vendor. 

(For the sole purpose of checking the observ- 
ance of the limitation of newsboys on morning 
newspapers as established herein the Publishers 
agree upon request to furnish a list of newsboy 
corners and News Vendor corners and further 
agree to notify the Union promptly when changes 
are made in such list.) 

(c) The News Vendors who come under the 
terms of this Agreement are those who shall 
engage in the sale of newspapers of the Pub- 
lishers as hereinafter provided for under the 
terms of Section Nine (9) hereof. 

Section 7. The Publishers recognize the Union 
as the sole collective bargaining agency for all 
News Vendors coming under the terms of this 
Agreement. 

Section ¢. The newspapers of each Publisher 
on a daily or Sunday paper shall be sold at the 
retail price established by such Publisher. 

Section 5. (a) Newspapers shall be pur- 
chased from each Publisher at the wholesale 
price established by each Publisher for the news- 
papers which it produces and payment to each 
Publisher for any newspapers so purchased shall 
be made at said wholesale price. It is agreed 
that the present practice of making payment 
toward the end of the selling period or after 
each edition shall be continued. 

(b) Each Publisher agrees that its wholesale 
price so established shall be uniform to News 
Vendors selling single copies on the public streets 
of the City and County of San Francisco and 
such wholesale price shall not be lower to any 
other selling agency (“carriers” excepted) in 
said City and County. It is agreed that Pub- 
lishers’ sale to “carriers” for delivery to sub- 
scribers shall not be subject to the provisions 
of this Agreement. Sales to “carriers” for sales 
of single copies on the public streets of the City 
and County of San Francisco shall, however, be 
subject to all the provisions of this Agreement. 

Section 6. The Publishers agree that during 
the term of this Agreement the retail price of 
newspapers herein specified shall not be changed 
and that the wholesale price of Three ($3.00) 
Dollars per hundred for newspapers retailing 
at Five (.o5) Cents a copy or Seven and 50/100 
($7.50) Dollars for Sunday newspapers retailing 


at Ten (.10) Cents per copy shall not be changed. 

Section 7. The profit arising from the differ- 
ence between the retail prices and the wholesale 
prices shall belong to the News Vendor. 

Section 8. When there exists a vacancy at 
any “Corner” as defined in Sections 9, 10 and 11, 
preference shali be given to any available mem- 
ber of the Union in good standing acceptable 
to the Publisher or Publishers concerned. The 
Publisher agrees to notify the Union when such 
vacant “Corner” exists and at the time such 
notice is given, the Union agrees to furnish a list 
of all available News Vendors. The Publisher 
or Publishers shall have the right of selection 
from all available News Vendors. 

In the event no member of the Union, accept- 
able to the Publisher or Publishers concerned 
is available, such Publisher or Publishers may 
enter into a contract for the sale of newspapers 
at such vacant “Corner” with any person and 
such person may continue with said contract for 
the sale of newspapers at such vacant “Corner” 
until such time as a member of the Union, accept- 
able to the Publisher or Publishers concerned, 
is available. Upon the happening of which 
event the Publisher or Publishers will offer to 
said member of the Union a contract to sell news- 
papers at such “Corner,” provided however, that 
such Publisher or Publishers shall not be re- 
quired to terminate its contract with any person 
not a member of the Union who has a contract 
to sell newspapers, before the end of the current 
day or night period, during which he is selling 
under such contract. 

Section 9. (a) A “News Vendor” is hereby 
defined to be a person over the age of eighteen 
(18) years who purchases newspapers at whole- 
sale from a Publisher or Publishers, and resells 
the same at retail at a Full Time Corner, or 
Part Time Corner, or Special Wrapped Edition 
Corner, or Special Event Corner, or at large 
under the terms of this Agreement. A “News- 
boy” is hereby defined to be a person under the 
age of eighteen (18) years of age who purchases 
newspapers at wholesale and resells same at 
retail on corners as designated and limited by 
the Publisher. 

(b) A “Full Time Corner” is hereby defined 
to be a location on the public streets of the City 
and County of San Francisco as designated and 
limited by a Publisher or Publishers at which 
a News Vendor actually offers newspapers for 
sale at retail— 

1. For the sale of evening newspapers forty- 
six hours each week of six (6) days, such hours 
to be divided at the Publisher’s discretion, pro- 
vided the Publisher shall not designate any such 
hours to exceed eight (8) hours within nine (9) 
consecutive hours in any one day; 

2. For the sale of morning newspapers forty- 
six (46) hours each week of six (6) days, such 
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hours to be divided at the Publisher’s discretion, 
provided, however, that on four (4) week days 
the maximum hours shall not exceed seven (7) 
hours within eight (8) consecutive hours and 
on Saturdays and Sundays the hours shall not 
exceed ten (10) hours within eleven (11) con- 
secutive hours. 

(c) “A Part Time Corner” is hereby defined 
to be a location on the public streets of the City 
and County of San Francisco as designated and 
limited by a Publisher or Publishers at which a 
News Vendor actually offers newspapers for sale 
at retail during four (4) consecutive hours or 
less, at the Publisher’s discretion each day, at 
least six (6) days of each week. The Publisher 
or Publishers (if such Part Time Corner be a 
consolidated corner) may establish the daily 
hours during which sales of newspapers shall 
be made at such Part Time Corner. 

(d) The Publisher or Publishers, as the case 
may be, shall designate and limit in its or their 
discretion, Corners as either a Full Time Corner, 
a Part Time Corner, a Special Wrapped Edition 
Corner or a Special Event Corner, provided that 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
prohibit changing the designation of a Corner 
from a Full Time Corner to a Part Time Corner, 
or from a Part Time Corner to a Full Time 
Corner, or to prohibit the discontinuance of any 
Full Time Corner or any Part Time Corner, or 
the re-establishment of any Full Time Corner 
or Part Time Corner, at the discretion of the 
Publisher or Publishers. 

(e) A “Special Wrapped Edition Corner” is 
hereby defined to be a location on the public 
streets of the City and County of San Francisco 
as designated and limited by a Publisher at 
which a News Vendor actually offers a Special 
Wrapped Edition of a newspaper for sale at 
retail during a temporary period of time to be 
established by the Publisher concerned. The 
Publisher may fix the daily hours during which 
sales of such Special Wrapped Edition shall be 
made at any Special Wrapped Edition Corner 
at not to exceed eight (8) hours within nine (9) 
consecutive hours. 

(f) A “Special Event Corner” is hereby de- 
fined to be a location at or near the place of 
holding a sporting event, civic celebration or 
public gathering, in the City and County of 
San Francisco as designated and limited by a 
Publisher or Publishers at which a News Vendor 
actually offers newspapers for sale at retail. 
The Publisher (or Publishers, if such Special 
Event Corner be a consolidated Special Event 
Corner) may establish the hours during which 
sales of newspapers shall be made thereat. 

(g) A “Roving News Vendor” is hereby de- 
fined to be a News Vendor coming under the 
terms of this Agreement who sells newspapers 
at retail at large. The Publisher shall designate 
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the periods and hours when and at which news- 
papers are to be offered for sale at large. 

Section zo. The Publisher (or Publishers, if 
such corner be a consolidated corner) shall 
designate each Corner whether Full Time, Part 
Time, Special Wrapped Edition Corner, or a 
Special Event Corner where the newspapers 
produced by it or them shall be sold, and each 
of said Publishers shall in its or their discretion 
contract for the sale of said newspapers (other 
than Special Wrapped Edition) upon a basis of 
exclusive representation or joint representation, 
as the Publisher (or Publishers as the case may 
be) shall determine. The Publishers agree that 
during the term ef this Agreement the ratio of 
Part Time Corners to Full Time Corners shall 
not exceed one such Part Time Corner to every 
three Full Time Corners. 

Section 11. Each Publisher may discontinue 
sales to any News Vendor and discontinue or 
withdraw from participation in any Full Time 
Corner or Part Time Corner, and may contract 
for sales at any new Full Time Corner or Part 
Time Corner which it may from time to time 
select. 

Section 12. Nothing in this Agreement con- 
tained shall be construed to prohibit the use by 
a Publisher for the sale of its newspapers of 
coin racks or mechanical devices or other means 
or agencies of any kind, provided that as long 
as the sale of such Publisher’s newspaper at a 
corner shall yield a weekly profit equal to or in 
excess of 50% of the Part Time Corner guaran- 
tee provided for in this Agreement, the Pub- 
lisher shall not replace a News Vendor with any 
coin rack or device. 

Where there is one News Vendor at an inter- 
section he may operate any coin racks or me- 
chanical devices placed upon the other corners 
of such intersection for the sale of the news- 
papers which he sells. Where there is more 
than one News Vendor at such intersection the 
Publisher may select the News Vendor who shall 
operate said coin racks or mechanical devices, 
provided that no News Vendor shall be required 
by a Publisher to operate any coin rack or me- 
chanical device, but upon agreeing to do so a 
News Vendor shall be responsible for all news- 
papers of the Publisher placed by him thereon. 
If no News Vendor shall elect to operate coin 
racks, or mechanical devices placed on other 
corners as herein contemplated, the Publisher 
may at its option operate the same. 

Any News Vendor who is provided with 
stands, racks or mechanical devices by a Pub- 
lisher or Publishers shall not place thereon any- 
thing other than newspapers or advertising ma- 
terial as directed by the Publisher or Publishers. 

Section 13. News Vendors shall sell complete 
newspapers only with all sections thereof in such 
order as the several Publishers may designate, 
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and shall assemble newspapers as may be neces- 
sary to fulfill this requirement, provided that 
the Publishers agree that the Sunday newspapers 
will be delivered in not more than two parts 
and the daily newspapers will be delivered in 
one part except that not to exceed three times 
during each year of this contract daily news- 
papers may be delivered in two parts. 

Section 14. (a) All unsold complete news- 
papers shall be returned to the Publisher’s rep- 
resentative in accordance with the requirements 
of the Publisher, and if so returned by the News 
Vendor to whom they were sold by the publisher, 
shall be credited to such News Vendor at the 
wholesale price, such credit to be given at the 
settlement of each day’s sales. 

(b) The Publishers agree that they will de- 
liver newspapers to News Vendors coming under 
the terms of this Agreement at all Full Time or 
Part Time Corners, except that News Vendors 
selling newspapers within a radius of three (3) 
blocks of the publication plant of a newspaper 
may at the discretion of the Publisher concerned 
be required to take delivery of the first selling 
edition of the newspaper to be sold by the News 
Vendor at the publication plant of the Publisher. 
All checking in shall be at the Corner at which 
the News Vendor is selling. 

Section 15. (a) Each Full Time Corner News 
Vendor who sells newspapers at retail at a Full 
Time Corner— 

1. For the sale of evening newspapers forty- 
six (46) hours each week of six (6) days as set 
forth in Section 9 (b), Paragraph 1, 

2. For the sale of morning newspapers forty- 
six (46) hours each week of six (6) days as set 
forth in Section 9 (b), Paragraph 2, 

shall be guaranteed a minimum weekly profit of 
Seventeen-fifty ($17.50) Dollars by the Publisher 
(or Publishers jointly if the corner be a consoli- 
dated corner) whose newspapers he sells. 

(b) Each Part Time Corner News Vendor 
who sells newspapers at retail at a Part Time 
Corner during four (4) consecutive hours or 
less, at the Publisher’s discretion each day at 
least six (6) days of each week and complies with 
all provisions of this Agreement relating to 
Part Time Corners shall be guaranteed a total 
weekly profit of Twelve ($12.00) Dollars by the 
Publisher (or Publishers jointly if the Corner 
be a consolidated Corner) whose newspaper he 
sells, 

(c) Any Full Time Corner or Part Time 
Corner News Vendor may at his discretion 
answer a call-back and when such News Vendor 
reports back on any day after completing his 
regular hours of sale on a corner for the pur- 
pose of selling newspapers of the same Pub- 
lisher and of the same date shall be guaranteed 
by said Publisher a profit for the period during 
which he sells newspapers when so called back 


equal to one-sixth of the weekly Part Time 
Corner guarantee. 

(d) Each News Vendor who sells a Special 
Wrapped Edition at a Special Wrapped Edition 
Corner, and who complies with all provisions of 
this Agreement relating to such Special Wrapped 
Edition Corner, shall be guaraateed for each 
day that he sells such Special Wrapped Edition, 
by the Publisher whose Special Wrapped Edition 
he sells, a profit equal to one-sixth (4) of the 
weekly profit guaranteed Full Time Corner 
News Vendors, as hereinabove in this section 
provided. 

(e) Each Special Event Corner News Vendor 
who sells at a Special Event Corner and com- 
plies with all provisions of this Agreement re- 
lating to Special Event Corners shall be guaran- 
teed for each period of time for which he sells 
newspapers of one date a profit equal to one- 
sixth of the weekly part time corner guarantee 
by the Publisher (or Publishers jointly if the 
Special Event Corner be a consolidated Special 
Event Corner) whose newspapers he sells. 

(f) Each Roving News Vendor who complies 
with all the provisions of this Agreement relating 
to sales of newspapers at retail at large shall be 
guaranteed for each period of time during which 
he sells newspapers of one date, by the Publisher 
whose newspapers he sells, a profit equal to one- 
sixth of the weekly Part Time Corner guarantee, 
provided such period of time during which he 
sells newspapers of one date shall not exceed 
four (4) consecutive hours. 

Section 16. Subject to the observance of all of 
the terms of this Agreement the Union agrees 
that it will not interfere with the sale of news- 
papers of any of the Publishers through any out- 
let over which the Union has no jurisdiction. 

Section 17. The Publishers agree that as to 
News Vendors coming under the terms of this 
Agreement, neither activity in nor on behalf of 
the Union nor political nor fraternal affiliations 
nor membership in the Union shall be considered 
grounds for discrimination on the part of the 
Publishers in dealing with News Vendors, mem- 
bers of the Union. 

Section 18. (a) No car hopping shall be per- 
mitted unless the Publishers and the Union agree 
otherwise as to exceptions to this rule. 

(b) Nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to require members of the Union to ac- 
cept contracts for the sale of both morning and 
evening newspapers, provided that News Ven- 
dors selling morning newspapers on the “night 
side” and News Vendors selling evening news- 
papers in morning agree with the Publishers to 
continue the sale of evening or morning news- 
papers for a limited period of time where the 
News Vendor regularly selling evening or morn- 
ing newspapers has fulfilled the terms of his con- 
tract as to the selling hours for said newspapers. 
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(In the interests of eliminating the situation 
whereby News Vendors are required because of 
“Carry-overs” to pack papers home or assume 
liability for same at News Vendor’s risk without 
proper facilities for storage it is agreed that 
any unreasonable practice under this section may 
be reviewed and adjusted by the Standing Com- 
mittee, on the complaint of the Union.) 

Section 19. When a News Vendor is selected 
and reports but the Publisher fails to supply him 
with papers for resale, he shall be entitled to 
receive a guaranteed sum equal to one-sixth (4%) 
ef the weekly profit guaranteed at such corner. 

Section 20. The six (6) days which the Full 
Time or Part Time Corner News Vendor offers 
newspapers for sale shall be designated by the 
Publisher, provided, that morning newspapers 
shall designate the six (6) days to include Satur- 
day and Sunday. The Publisher shall give to 
the News Vendor twenty-four (24) hours notice 
of any change of such schedule. 

Section 21. The hours during any day or night 
during which a Full Time Corner News Vendor 
shall offer newspapers for sale shall be desig- 
nated by the Publisher provided such News Ven- 
dor shall not be required to sell more than five 
hours without a period of absence from a Corner 
(except as may be necessary for physical relief). 

Section 22. (a) In the event a News Vendor 
desires to discontinue temporarily the sale of 
newspapers and has good and just cause, the 
Publishers shall grant in writing a suspension 
of his contract for the period of discontinuance 
involved and upon the expiration of such period 
will renew his contract at his former location. 
Such period may be extended by mutual agree- 
ment between the News Vendor and the Pub- 
lisher. 

(b) A News Vendor elected or appointed to 
office in the Union shall be granted a suspension 
of his contract for the duration of service on be- 
half of the Union and the Publisher will renew 
his contract at his former location upon expira- 
tion of such service. 

Section 23. It is agreed that any News Vendor 
who has a contract to sell newspapers shall re- 
ceive from the representative of the Publisher or 
Publishers whose newspapers he sells a sales slip 
at the completion of each day showing total 
papers received and total net sales for that day. 
Such sales slip shall be recognized by the Pub- 
lisher or Publishers as constituting a correct sales 
record for the day. 

Section 24. News Vendors shall be accountable 
to the Publisher or Publishers only for news- 
papers consigned to them and no charge either 
direct or indirect, other than the wholesale rate 
for newspapers shall be made to News Vendors 
for any purpose; provided any charge for post- 
age on Special Wrapped Editions shall be col- 


lected by the News Vendor and remitted to the 
Publisher or Publishers concerned. 

Section 25. The Publishers agree to deal with 
the business agent of the Union or his authorized 
representative as the official representative of 
News Vendors coming under the terms of this 
Agreement. Each Publisher shall designate one 
representative on the day side and/or one rep- 
resentative on the night side who shall handle in 
the first instance such business, disputes, or griev- 
ances as may develop. 

Section 26. (a) Any News Vendor assigned to 
a Full Time or Part Time Corner or Corners 
shall not be changed from one Corner to another 
for a period of at least one (1) week unless a 
change is made by mutual consent between the 
Union and the Publisher or Publishers concerned. 

(b) In event a Publisher discontinues sale of 
newspapers to any Full Time or Part Time 
Corner News Vendor, said Publisher shall notify 
the News Vendor to this effect before or at the 
completion of his regular selling time on the 
day or night prior to such discontinuance unless 
such discontinuance is for cause. 

(c) Any News Vendor who has a contract to 
sell newspapers and who is unable to sell news- 
papers on any day or night, shall so notify the 
office of the Publisher or Publishers whose 
newspapers he sells at least thirty (30) minutes 
prior to his selling time unless, due to circum- 
stances beyond News Vendors control it is im- 
possible to give such notice. 

(d) In event any Full Time or Part Time 
Corner News Vendor becomes ill while selling 
newspapers on any day or night and because 
thereof it is necessary that the News Vendor 
vacate his Corner, such News Vendor shall 
notify the office of the Publisher or Publishers 
whose newspapers he sells unless due to circum- 
stances beyond News Vendors control it is im- 
possible to give such notification. 

Section 27. If the Publishers require any special 
equipment for the proper handling, display and 
sale of newspapers, said Publishers agree to 
supply same without cost. 

Section 28. Any News Vendor who feels he has 
been unjustly deprived of the opportunity to sell 
newspapers shall have the right to appeal to 
the Standing Committee hereinafter provided. 

Section 29. News Vendors coming under the 
terms of this Agreement and selling any news- 
paper or newspapers produced by the Publisher 
or any of them and at the same time offering for 
sale other newspapers, magazines, or publica- 
tions shall not be guaranteed any profit under 
the provisions hereof. 

Section 30. All disputes arising out of the 
operation of this agreement, all disputes regard- 
ing the interpretation of any portion of this 
Agreement, all disputes between any Publisher 
and any member of the Union (except as in this 
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Section provided) which cannot be settled di- 
rectly between representatives of the Union and 
the Publisher or Publishers concerned shall be 
submitted to a standing committee which shall 
be appointed within five (5) days after the exe- 
cution of this Agreement. The Standing Com- 
mittee shall consist of two (2) representatives 
of the Publishers and two (2) representatives 
of the Union, which representatives shall be 
appointed by their respective organizations. In 
case of a vacancy on said standing committee 
from any cause, said vacancy shall be filled im- 
mediately by the appointment of a new member 
by the party in whose representation on the 
standing committee the vacancy occurs. 

When disputes arise the party desiring a meet- 
ing (for the purpose of considering such dispute) 
shall give notice through its authorized repre- 
sentative to the other party in writing that a 
meeting is desired. The parties shall then meet 
within forty-eight (48) hours after receipt of 
such notice and shall proceed forthwith to at- 
tempt to settle any question raised in the written 
notification. If the parties concerned are unable 
to agree within forty-eight (48) hours thereafter 
the matter shall then within twenty-four (24) 
hours be referred in writing to the standing 
committee as hereinbefore provided. 

The standing committee shall meet within five 
(5) days after receipt of such notice given by 
either party hereto and shall proceed forthwith 
to settle any dispute raised in the original noti- 
fication. 

It is understood and agreed that the standing 
committee is established by the terms of this 
agreement for the settlement of all disputes 
which cannot be settled directly by the affected 
parties and that the standing committee is the 
proper body to settle them finally in the manner 
herein provided. 

The standing committee shall have no jurisdic- 
tion over the settlement of any new agreement 
but said committee shall have complete jurisdic- 
tion over all differences as hereinbefore enumer- 
ated. 

It shall require the affirmative votes of four 
(4) members of the standing committee to de- 
cide the issue. Decisions of the standing com- 
mittee shall be final and binding on the parties 
hereto and such decisions shall be recorded in 
writing and signed by representatives of both 
parties hereto. 

If the standing committee cannot reach an 
agreement on any dispute within five (5) days 
(this time may be extended by unanimous agree- 
ment) from the date on which a dispute is first 
considered by it, at the request of either party 
hereto, the members of the committee shall form 
a board of arbitration and shall select a fifth 
member, who shall be a disinterested party and 
who shall act as chairman of the board. 


The board of arbitration thus formed shall 
proceed with all dispatch possible to settle the 
dispute. 

It shall require the affirmative votes of at least 
three (3) of the five (5) members of the board 
of arbitration to decide the issues, and the de- 
cision of the board of arbitration in all cases 
shall be final and such decision shall be binding 
on the parties hereto. Any expenses incurred 
jointly through arbitration shall be shared 
equally by the Publishers and the Union. 

Within thirty (30) days after signing this 
Agreement the standing committee shall agree 
upon a panel of three disinterested persons, to 
serve as arbiters when called upon in accordance 
with provisions elsewhere set forth in this sec- 
tion. Provided, that if the panel of three has not 
been completed within the time limit provided, 
then the selection shall be made by Judge Walter 
Perry Johnson, San Francisco, who shall select 
said men. 

Section 31. This Agreement shall be in full 
force and effect on and after the thirtieth day 
of January, 1939, until the twenty-ninth day of 
January, 1940, and thereafter until a new con- 
tract has been agreed upon provided at any 
time after the expiration date of this Agreement 
either party may upon giving ten (10) days 
written notice to the other, terminate this Agree- 
ment. 

Either party desiring to amend the terms of 
this Agreement shall give the other party sixty 
(60) days’ notice to this effect in writing on any 
date after December 1st, 1939. Such notice to 
be accompanied with a detailed statement of 
changes desired. The party upon whom the 
original demand is made may present a counter 
proposition at any time within thirty-five (35) 
days after such notice has been received. 

In Witness Whereof, the said parties, by their 
representatives duly authorized to act, have here- 
unto set their hands and seals the day and year 
first above written. 


SAN FRANCISCO NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
By E. F. Bitter, 
Manager. 


CHRONICLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Publisher of SAN FRANCISCO 
CHRONICLE, 
By A. T. GiLRoy 


HEARST PUBLICATIONS, INC., for the 
SAN FRANCISCO CALL BULLETIN De- 
partment thereof. 

By L. IHLE. 


DAILY NEWS COMPANY, LTD., Pub- 
lisher of SAN FRANCISCO NEWS, 
By P. Stoore. 

















HEARST PUBLICATIONS, INC., for the 
SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER Depart- 
ment thereof. 

By CHARLES MAYER. 


THE NEWS VENDORS UNION NO. 
20769, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR, 
By J. P. Murray, 
President. 
By Cuas. H. Bowers, 
Secretary. 
By ANDREW J. MCNAMEE, 
By W. PArrisuH, 
By ANDREW KEELLOH 


San Francisco, California, 
January 24, 1939. 


Memorandum 


It is agreed by the parties signatory hereto 
that this rider is to be attached to and become 
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a part of that certain agreement made and en- 
tered into on the 24th day of January, 1939, by 
and between San Francisco Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association and the News Vendors Union 
No. 20769, A. F. of L., to wit: 
It is understood and agreed that the period 
of time a News Vendor sells newspapers on a 
“call-back,” as set forth in Section 15(c), shall 
be in units of four hours. 
It is understood and agreed that the period 
of time a News Vendor sells newspapers at a 
Special Event Corner, as set forth in Section 
15(e), shall be in units of four hours. 


SAN FRANCISCO NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
By E. F. Bitter, 
Manager. 


THE NEWS VENDORS UNION 
NO. 20769, A. F. of L., 
By J. P. Murray, 
President. 


WORK 


The unemployed make solemn speech of toil ; 
They tell in coffered language how they hear 
That some construction group is breaking soil, 


Some paralytic shop is 


back in gear. 


At night they lie, deciphering the dark 

As best they can in rooms that have no dawn; 
They hear the boisterous minutes like the bark 
Of distant dogs—their lack goes lumbering on. 


The dormant whistles 


linger in their ears; 


The wheels of industry revolve in dreams 
Of endless bread, a roof to end their fears. 
They lie in dread, for whom no morning gleams. 


—Joun Rosert Quinn, Spirit. 
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more back at work. The weighted fig- level when only 29 percent were out u 
ures are as follows, showing the per- of work in March. In metal trades, lc 
cent of membership out of work each 1938 losses have been even harder to . 
month: 1939: January, 13.3 percent; regain. Figures for March show: a 
February, 12.7 percent; March, 12.0 19 percent of the metal trades mem- F 
percent. Last year: January, 16.2 per- bership out of work, compared to 24 o 
cent; March, 17.2 percent. percent last year and only 9 percent . 
ir 
Unemployment in Cities 
All Trades Building Trades All Other Trades d 
Per cent Per cent Per cent an 
Percent increase Percent increase Percent increase W 
members (+) or members (+) or members (+) or W 
unem- decrease ounem- decrease ounem-_ decrease Part F 
ployed (—) ployed (-) ployed (-) time 
March since March since March since all te 
1939 Feb. 1939 Feb.! 1939 Feb.! _ trades ir 
RS as oueeaseadasinbon 5 - 9 29 9 3 - 7 14 
ER geese aaa aie wid 14 — 22 13 — 60 14 — 2 24 
Birmingham................ 11 - 7 22 — 8 9 - 5 WV u 
ES ee eer 14 + 1 31 + § 9 —- 2 19 e 
NE co ak pideicennaue 16 —- 2 52 - 9 12 — (a) 18 a 
hae oseaios wansceians 18 —- 4 41 - 7 12 - I 17 ‘. 
OO aa 12 — 12 36 — 16 7 —- 7 31 I! 
| SR eee 14 — 14 39 + 8 9 — 26 23 O 
NE iy nisd cine eo ise FG's 10 —- 6 26 + 6 7 — 12 20 
lei wrneds spe ees ae 12 —- 12 25 — 19 8 — 6 20 
er 10 — 10 36 - iI 8 — 10 19 
ER  cccica calcd cenee 14 — (a) 21 + 1 12 — (a) 25 
eee 16 - ¢§ 41 + 2 II — 10 14 
I v.59 c-vewatevecinne 14 — (a) 37 — (a) 6 + (a) 19 
de LS 16 — 2 33 —- 6 12 - 1 24 T 
eer 14 — 2 61 + 1 — 4 8 A 
I iricacecaieusctee 13 —- 6 35 — 16 II — I 20 
ER eae ee 14 — 6 30 — 2 12 — 6 15 
Ee eee 10 — 8 33 — 8 6 — 8 II 
TEE 4 —- 8 16 - iI 3 — 6 10 
re 10 - 7 14 + 32 8 — 18 18 
eee II - 1 44 + 3 7 — 4 15 
ne ere 13 — 6 29 —- 6 9 —- 7 15 
ED 5 — 13 25 - 17 2 + 1 8 
(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 
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in 1937. In printing, unemployment 
has dropped from 16 percent last year 
to 12 percent this year in March, but 
is still above 1937 when only 10 per- 
cent were out of work. 

The Federation unemployment esti- 
mate for all workers in the United 
States continues to show that workers 
in general have fared much worse 
than trade union members. While 
union unemployment is now well be- 
low last year’s depression levels, un- 
employment of all workers is still 
above last year. Our estimate for 
February 1939 shows 11,470,000 out 
of work, compared with 11,123,000 
in February last year and 8,960,000 
in February 1937. 

Nevertheless there have been very 
definite gains in the general employ- 
ment situation this year, contrasting 
with the layoffs which were still 
widespread at this time last year. In 
February 1939, 167,000 went back 
to work, while 150,000 were laid off 
in February last year. 

Even with these gains, however, 
unemployment is still at the levels of 
early 1935. In the 1938 recession, 
an unemployment peak was reached 
in May and June, with 11,400,000 
out of work, In the late summer 


and fall, more than 1,000,000 went 
back to work and reduced the fig- 
ure to 10,370,000 in October. Win- 
ter unemployment in January com- 
pletely cancelled these gains, bring- 
ing the figure to 11,590,000 and 
February improvement still leaves us 
with 11,470,000 out of work. This 
compares with 11,419,000 in Feb- 
ruary 1935. 

During this winter’s unemployment 
crisis, WPA work has been curtailed, 
not increased. On November 19, 3,- 
243,500 were on WPA rolls; by De- 
cember 31, this figure had been re- 
duced to 3,081,000 and by January 
28 further reductions had brought 
it to 2,973,000. An increase to 3,009,- 
000 by March 11 was too small and 
too late to meet the winter need. Re- 
lief rolls did not rise enough to make 
up for the failure of WPA. From 
1,629,000 households receiving direct 
relief in December the figure rose to 
1,762,000 in January—adding only 
133,000 households. In February 
1939, there were 7,278,000 house- 
holds receiving relief or WPA or 
other Federal aid, compared to 7,- 
238,000 in December 1938 and 6,- 
171,000 in February 1938. 


Record for Ten Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave, 


Total 1928 18 118 18 

All Trades 1929 1§ 1§ 1% 
1930 20 22 «21 
1931 27 «27—~=«(26 
1932 31 031 30 
1933 35 34 34 
1934 28 26 25 
1935 26 24 22 
1936 22 22 «25 
1937 15 14 13 
1938 20 21 21 
19399 16 15 14° 


16 
12 
21 
25 
31 
33 
24 
21 
18 
12 
2c 


733 «1 :«82]~CUGlCiti@sits«éFs«O8'FB 
1 9 9 9g 10 1 2 6 12 
20 20 22 22 25 2 22 #23 «2t 
25 25 26 2% 26 26 27 30 26 
31 32 334) «= 33 32 BEB 'HQ—s«3R. 
33 31 3 «63t «029 27 8 Qt 
24 25 2 28 25 +2 25 27 ~ «26 
21 23 27 #23 «#20 #2 20 «23~«3 
7 197 97 1% (13 ft lt lah, OO 
1 61% #%& 2 1 32 14 17 13 
19 19 38 17 16 16 16 15% 18 
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Record for Ten Years—Continued 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 
Total 1928 636 39, 3982s teCdQD sD Bt 19 
Building Trades 1929 30-33 34 29 26—stggsHsB te gk as : 
19390 38 «43: 41 4037s 37s 39 39 38 3842 gS G0 a 
1931 51 $2 52 50 48 48 §0 51 52 53 54 59 52 ; 
1932 62 63 63 65 61 62 64 64 65 65 67 S09 6% 
1933 70 71 #72 #71 68 66 67 6 63 62 63 62 67 Ig 
1934 58 655) (55 58 57 555 57 Go 58 56 56 5757 Ja 
1935 60 61 59 57 SH 5t 51 48 45 47 46 48 52 F 
1936 $0 52 49 41 34 28 27 #25 2% 21 23 26 33 M 
1937 29 31 29 #27 «+22 «9 622 «682 «623 «6230 «28 = 9626 A 
1938 40 430 44, 3937) 36 3533) 32 «32 32-33" 37 M 
1939 35 (34 0033" Ju 
Ju 
Total 1928 «6 18 16 16 12 «12 «0 «6130lCUGlC Bl Bll At 
Metal Trades 1929 > S&S ££ £22 2. @ @ 8B ¢ Se 
1990 115 «18 #18 19 19 I9 21 20 23 21 25 25 20 O 
193 28 29 27 2 28 31 32 jo 31 31 32 35 30 N 
1932 34 «(37 37 39 «039 «42 «450 45 46 46 4646 2 D 
1933 47 50 49 49 46 45 45 42 39 36 36 36 43 , 
1934 35) (34. «Os 28 5 ket S727 8 27 s 
1935 25 25 2 23 #23 «+223 «23 «22 «#220 «619: «6g «618 (2 Ja 
1936 a a on i a a a a a ee Fe 
1937 rst 9 8 8 6 697 7, ww st Ss 9 M 
1938 19 21 2 25 #25 «+25 25 25 27f 26 24 22% 24 At 
1939 22 ait 19° ke 
u 
Ju 
Total 1928 . 8 2 #¢ &@& € = ££ 4 %.4 8 4 Ai 
Printing Trades 1929 * #s # @8&eseee##s2t*e¢#e8# * Se 
1930 5 5 6 6 6 6 7 8 8 7 8 g 7 0. 
1931 io 10 It 12 IF 12 13 14 14 4 #I§ Ig 13 N 
1932 17 18 17 18 #18 18 21 22 20 20 19 20 19 D 
1933 20 22 22 22 23 #23 #223 «+22 #22 #21 20 19 «22 
1934 I9 19 18 1 17 #17 «#17: «18—~«©617)~«197:) «17 16 18 19 
1935 7 15 3§ 4 4 %4 I #5 15 4 13 #14 «5 Ja 
1936 i <a: i) a: a: a) a) | 7) Fe 
1937 Io 10 10 9 9 9 10 10 10 10 1t0 10° 10 M 
1938 311 02« «16 —Bsia]essidQ’sd1QesiéQesCiéna# «Oates sa 22 Ay 
1939 a 1 19° M 
Ju 
Total 1928 30 fo 28 9 9 8 8 & € ¥y 8 44 9 Je 
All Other Trades 1929 12 II 8 8 . + + + * ¢ « @& 8 Se 
1930 a a! a a a a a en a a a 0. 
1931 19 17 16 16 1§ 16 17 16 16 16 18 20 17 N, 
1932 21 I9 18 18 2 21 23 22 2 18 I9 #21 20 D. 
1933 22 21 22 2 22 21 2 19 #22 #416 «18 «20 ~6(20 
1934 19 17 16 16 16 19 22 22 17 16 19 2: 18 19 
1935 20 17 1 #14 #16 Ig 22 I9 16 «15 16 19 119 Ja 
1936 1% #17 #17 «+1 14 #+%I§ 16 12 I 10 10 12 % Fe 
1937 3 8 to 9 9 9 9 10 9 10 II 13 «10 M 
1938 16 16 15 15 1§ 1§ 4 12 2 Wn a mm 1% ae 
1939 II 10 9* 
* Prelimin 
t Revised ‘ad 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


ESTIMATES + 
Gainful 
Yearly Average Workers 
TOBE. vsccccccccccecesesssvesese $1,191, 283 
SOBs ses esconounecseseeseessen 51,758,980 
AQT] oo scecscccesccescesescsege 52,283,038 
GQIB concn sncscassscessecesseee 52,879,211 
Monthly Average 

1936 

JaNUary.....cccccsccccscceccecs 51,490, 330 
SEO SOO COTE FOREN O EE NT $1,537,969 
ES ee eer emer ere eae 51,585,756 
ERS ER rmaee vers caer 51,634, 208 
Ss ckaaneniannenstecann ee 51,682, 410 
TOD ssa sonkecadivnd ieeseeaweon 51,731,096 
Dai cosnsenqsasasateaebases $1,780, 432 
cc wikwatenwenecnneeans ais 51,830, 764 
ER annex scsccenvese<ewnss 51,881,952 
re eee 51,933, 521 
Nc csnkseebconseetenes 51,984,475 
EN 555s seeweewwskeares $2,034,844 
1937 

CE oss occsnswsscesesesseses 52,040,012 
owes setaoteeseceebann 52,089, 521 
CE obs cnknsesoue cans eup ees $2,138,624 
BE nccinctas un eneseusesaewe $2,187,456 
| ey errr ey Te $2,236, 322 
DE csncdcGnedanerassondesenes $2,283,748 
| Serr rere rere re. $2,332,552 
RN 5 ass cndtinccasresersowne $2,381,996 
DN 526. <dadsAweeaeeunves 52,428,196 
_ Ror cr ree $2,474,396 
NES ciciadawescaceuuesnes §2, 520, §96 
errr er re 52,568,344 
1938 

i. ck ce kentadnageeieseen 52,616,784 
a sndacagsanaacecatens 52,664,351 
RE eee ser ete §2,711, 868 
BR cases ccisintinsnweeesewn $2,759,865 
Se ne re re rere ree §2,807,217 
BR. crccsckeceasewesepudasaie 52,855,124 
Re eee ere $2,902,850 
EE OCT CRAP COE mre. $2,950,284 
IE ocr cdcgssW es veseseeen 52,997,881 
ES hc shceatduneinteescen 53,046,156 
va sdackancnusaeneueas 53,094,684 
IE hice dns ccaeucsedesaes $3,143,473 
1939 

IE 25a tsimceneeusnasenes $3,191,932 
gE rere TT Tr re 53,239,999 
DR ci ccsuicssdunecéeeeds seewsnees 


Number 
Employed 
4°, 539,049 
42, 364,426 
44,024,851 
4! »942,945 


40, 538, 209 
40,676, 197 
41,103, 260 
41,815, 233 
42,126, 613 
42,311, 760 
42,399, O79 
42,803, 381 
43,383, 551 
43,757, 161 
43,697, 789 
43,760, 882 


42,799,135 
43,129,498 
43,534,730 
43,874,628 
44,326,941 
44,460, 236 
44, 550,066 
44,636,113 
44,915,142 
44,768, 190 
44,041,973 
43,261, 563 


41,691,264 
41,541,449 
41,485,982 
41, 695,205 
41,454,955 
41,409,990 
41,628,618 
41, 863, 367 
42,532,426 
42,675,480 
42,579,976 
42,808 , 188 


4! 602, 331 
41,769,737 
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TRADE UNION RECORDS? 
Per Cent of Union 
Members 

Number Unemployed Part 
Unemployed (Weighted) Time 


10,652,234 18.5 22 
9,394,553 13.3 21 
8,281,962 10.5 20 
10,936,265 ase 20 
10,952,121 17.2 22 
10, 861,772 16.7 21 
10,482,496 16.2 21 
9,818,975 15.1 21 
9,555,797 13.7 22 
9,419,336 12.8 23 
9,381,353 12.3 19 
9,027, 383 11.7 22 
8,498,401 11.2 21 
8,176, 360 11.0 20 
8, 286, 686 10.7 20 
8,273,962 11.1 21 
9,240, 877 11.7 21 
8,960, 023 11.9 21 
8,603, 894 10.9 19 
8,312, 828 9.8 20 
7,909 ,381 9-7 20 
7,823 ,§12 9.6 20 
7,782 , 486 9.3 20 
7,745 ,883 9-3 20 
7,513,054 9-3 20 
7,706, 206 9.6 19 
8,478,623 11.2 20 
9,306, 781 13.6 20 
10,925,520 16.2 21 
11,122,908 16.6 21 
11,225,886 17.2 21 
11,064,660 16.7 21 
11,400, 169 16.4 21 
11,445,134 16.3 19 
11,274,232 15.7 20 
11,086,917 14.6 20 
10,465,455 14.0 19 
10,370,676 13.4 19 
10,514,708 13.2 20 
10, 335,285 13.0 20 
11,589,601 13-3 19 
11,470,262 12.7T 19 
thaseoaes 12.0* 19 


1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 


Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet 


2 For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 


* Preliminary. t Revised. 














HEALTH INSURANCE WITH MEDICAL 
CARE: THE BRITISH EXPERIENCE. 
By Douglass W. Orr, M.D., and 
Jean Walker Orr, The Macmillan 
Company, New York 1938, pp. 
XVI-271, $2.50. Reviewed by 
Dr. Louis S. Reed. 


I wish that every physician in the 
land could be brought to read this 
book. For progress towards the de- 
velopment of compulsory health in- 
surance is impeded by the opposition 
of the medical profession which holds 
the notion that compulsory health 
insurance abroad has been unsuccess- 
ful, that such systems have lowered 
the quality of medical service and 
been bad for physician and patient 
alike. This book would serve to 
convince them that this opinion is 
erroneous. 

Dr. Orr is a young American physi- 
cian. He and his wife, a trained 
social worker, went to England to 
see for themselves how health in- 
surance really worked. They made 
their headquarters in a London east 
end settlement house; they talked 
with everyone they could about health 
insurance—with workers in their 
homes, clerks in the stores, waiters 
in restaurants, bankers, company 
executives, social workers, trade- 
union leaders, representatives of the 
Ministry of Health and Members 
of Parliament, and with general prac- 
titioners in working class areas, high- 
priced consultants on Harley Street, 
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and officials of the British Medical 
Association—and this is the book 
which they have written as a result. 
The book is by far the most readable 
account of English health insurance 


now available. Here these two Amer- 
icans have written down what Eng- 
lish people in all walks of life have 
told them concerning national health 
insurance. Their story carries con- 
viction and is most persuasive. I 
do not see how anyone after reading 
this book can have the least doubt 
that the English system of compul- 
sory health insurance “is a very good 
thing, you know,”—that it operates 
to the virtual unanimous satisfaction 
of insured persons, the medical pro- 
fession and the public. 

In England, all employed manual 
workers and those employed in non- 
manual work who earn less than 
£250 (about $1,250) annually are 
obliged to make weekly contributions 
for health insurance. Men employees 
contribute 414d. (about 9 cents) a 
week, the amount being deducted 
from pay by the employer who 
makes an equal contribution. Women 
employees pay slightly less. If taken 
ill, after a three-day waiting period, 
the insured person is entitled to sick- 
ness benefit at the rate of 15s. a 
week (about $3.75) for men, and 
somewhat less in the case of single 
and married women. If after 26 
weeks the person is still incapacitated, 
he goes on disablement benefit which 
is one-half the sickness benefit. If 
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an insured man’s wife has a baby, 
he gets 20s. (about $5) at the time 
of confinement and if she herself 
is insured she gets another 20s. This 
helps out considerably with the extra 
expenses on such occasions. (It 
must be borne in mind that in Eng- 
land the purchasing value of these 
amounts is considerably greater than 
that of our exchange equivalents.) 
Their contributions also entitle in- 
sured persons to the services of a 
general practitioner whenever re- 
quired and without cost. The insured 
person has free choice of the doctors 
in his community. He selects a phy- 
sician as his family doctor and re- 
ceives care from this doctor just as 
if he were a private patient. The 
doctor is paid a set amount per 
quarter for each person on his “‘list’’. 

For the insured person, this works 
out very well for he may see or 
call a doctor when he needs one 
without worry of running up a bill. 
As one worker inimitably expressed 
it, “What I think about national 
health insurance is that it is very 
useful and sensible as it comes as 
a good consolation to poor people 
when they are ill. If there were no 
national health, poor people would 
find it very difficult to find money 
for doctors’ bills, and the panel 
money which is given is able to allow 
extra nourishment when a person is 
ill. When spectacles or false teeth 
are needed, they also help to pay 
for them, and altogether it is very 
useful as you do not miss the small 
weekly subscriptions, whereas you 
would on heavy doctors’ bills.” For 
physicians, the system is good be- 
cause it gives them a steady income 
and their returns are larger than 


would be the case in the absence 
of the plan. 

The health insurance system pro- 
vides medical care only to employed 
persons and to their dependents. 
Furthermore, this medical care is 
limited to general practitioner service 
only. Almost everyone, the Orrs 
found, believed these limitations to 
be defects of the plan, and both 
insured persons and doctors are for 
extending the system to cover de- 
pendents and to provide laboratory 
and specialist services and hospital 
care. 

The Orrs have done more than 
simply describe national health in- 
surance and what people think about 
it. They consider the health in- 
surance plan in its setting as only 
one device whereby national health 
is forwarded. They describe how 
the insurance system is supplemented 
by the maternity and child welfare 
program, by the school medical serv- 
ice, by public medical assistance, by 
the hospital insurance plans to which 
Over 5,000,000 persons belong, and 
by various and widespread plans of 
voluntary insurance providing physi- 
cians’ services for persons not covered 
by the compulsory plan. They deal 
with the problems of integrating all 
these now separate systems. 

Lay persons, experts and physi- 
cians alike will find this book in- 
tensely interesting. So much of the 
discussions of health insurance in this 
country have proceeded on a plan 
of theory and principle. Here we 
have a homely tale of what health 
insurance is like in practice. Here 
health insurance is brought down to 
earth. 

Needless to say, Dr. and Mrs. Orr 
believe that compulsory health in- 
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surance is the solution to this coun- 
try’s medical care problem. They 
believe we should “go the whole hog”’ 
at the outset and establish a plan 
which would cover employed persons 
of low and moderate incomes and 
their dependents, and provide sub- 
stantially complete medical care. 


LIFE ON THE ENGLISH MANor. By 
H. S. Bennett. Cambridge: At the 
University Press, New York: At 
the Macmillan Co., 1938., Pp. XII, 
364. $4.50. Reviewed by Philip 
Taft, Brown University. 


There are many competent and 
scholarly histories of the middle ages. 
Usually they record the military, 
political or constitutional changes of 
the period. A history whose central 
theme is the life of the common man 
is of some importance. This fact 
alone would give significance to “Life 
on the English Manor”. The work 
has, however, much more to recom- 
mend it. It is a book which combines 
the most painstaking scholarship with 
the charm of a good novel; and it 
will appeal to the professional his- 
torian, interested in some moot point 
of the life of his forebearers, as 
well as to the general reader seeking 
a broader picture of the movement 
of history. 

It is divided into twelve chapters, 
each dealing with a special phase of 
the life of the peasant. With a 
wealth of detail, we are shown the 
role of the Church and the secular 
institutions which surrounded his 
every movement. The manorial 
population is described, their status 
analyzed, and the burdens of both 
the free and unfree tenants enumer- 


ated. Many of those who were free 
technically were tied to the land by 
hard necessity, and their situation 
did not differ in any essential respect 
from their unfree brothers. There 
are many among us who yearn for 
the good old days, but that nostalgia 
is generally founded upon a miscon- 
ception of what the good old days 
were like. The peasant’s lack of 
freedom was a real and bitter reality. 
He could neither brew nor bake, ex- 
cept in accordance with the rules 
laid down by his lord, which meant 
paying for the privilege. He could 
not grind his own corn, sell his live- 
stock, or even marry off his daughter, 
without the permission of his master. 
His daily activities were hedged by 
rules, enforced by retainers and execu- 
tors of the lord’s will. He was forced 
regularly to contribute his services, 
and he was debarred from hunting 
and fishing which were the preroga- 
tives of his master. All of these 
restrictions were designed to yield 
either profit, or to protect the pleas- 
ure of the mighty one to whom he 
owed obedience. Nor did death end 
the cruel exactions. On the contrary 
it was the occasion for separating the 
meagre estate from the peasant’s 
finest beast. This tribute, called the 
heriot, was exacted on the theory 
that the bondman was obligated to 
return the war gear, which the lord 
had been presumed, by custom, to 
have loaned him. 

The picture drawn of the manorial 
administrators shows them to have 
frequently been a hard and thieving 
lot, and those who are appalled at 
the decay of morals, might note that 
their contemporaries are neither more 
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wicked, nor more crafty than their 
angelic ancestors. There was also 
a lighter side to the peasant’s exist- 
ence. The village ale house was an 
established and much-frequented in- 
stitution, and the medieval peasant 
spent many merry hours drinking and 
carousing to the chagrin of the con- 
temporary preachers, who, like our 
own were certain that such doings 
were the work of the devil. 

Considering all of his dues and 
obligations, we need not wonder that 
the serf yearned for freedom. It 
was difficult to achieve. All the 
power and influence of the time was 
combined to discourage and to pre- 
vent the severing of his bonds. 
Nevertheless, many brave spirits 
risked all for the opportunity of 
being free men. The author shows 
us that though the cities were centers 
of freedom, the burghers were 
yet not anxious to run risks for the 
serf’s benefit. Even though the cities 
continually needed the runaway bond- 
man for the increasing tasks, shunned 
as too menial by the proud city man, 
they were only willing to let him live 
among them if he were able to avoid 
detection. 

Life for the medieval peasant was 
hard and bitter, and the author has 
told his story with infinite care and 
sympathy. He has recreated a life 
that had many rude and unattrac- 
tive features, but he has not neglected 
to add the brighter relief that made 
life bearable. It is a balanced story 
told with great care and charm. It 
will both satisfy the most meticulous 
scholar, and fascinate the general 
reader. It isa “‘must’’ book for every- 
one interested in the day-to-day life 
of our humble ancestors. 


Basic Economics. By N. Selseth, 
Dorrance & Co., Philadelphia, 
1938. 248 p. $2.50. Reviewed by 
Lloyd G. Reynolds, Harvard Uni- 


versity. 


The jacket of this book announces 
that it “presents a liberal appraisal 
of the New Deal, traces the elemen- 
tary cause of booms and depressions, 
examines minutely the operation of 
the gold standard, scans the effect of 
tarifis on world trade * * * and 
points the way to the solution of 
the problems of agriculture.” The 
man who could do all these things 
in two hundred and fifty pages would 
be a genius. Several chapters, par- 
ticularly those on the tariff and on 
the New Deal, contain good writing 
and shrewd analysis. As a whole, 
however, the book suffers from over- 
simplification, confusion of thought, 
and a persistent refusal to recognize 
the importance of measures which do 
not accord with the author’s novel 
theory of the business cycle. 

Mr. Selseth holds that there is 
at any time only a given number of 
man-hours of work to be performed. 
Dividing this number by the number 
of workers available, we obtain the 
proper length of the working week. 
Any man who works longer than this 
average figure is stealing work from 
others and unemployment is bound 
to result. Mr. Selseth believes that 
all business fluctuations are set in 
motion in the long-hour occupations 
and, further, that countries with long 
working hours suffer more severe de- 
pressions than countries with shorter 
hours. It is unfortunate that there 
is no attempt to support this view 
by an appeal to facts. Even a brief 
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survey of the available statistics 
would have shown the author that 
his belief is unfounded. 

The remedy for depression, in 
Mr. Selseth’s opinion, is to equalize 
hours of work in all occupations at 
a level low enough to absorb exist- 
ing unemployment. This amounts 
to spreading the unemployment over 
a larger number of people and calling 
it leisure, and is an entirely feasible 
proposal. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the real income of 
workers now employed would be re- 
duced, either directly through a re- 
duction of weekly money earnings 
or indirectly through a rise in prices. 
Nor is_ there any reason to believe 
that a general reduction of hours 
would render future depressions im- 
possible, since it would not affect 


at all the operation of the credit 
mechanism, the ups and downs of 
construction, the errors and moods 
of business men and the many other 
factors which set business cycles in 
motion. This is not to say that 
hours should not be reduced, but 
merely that Mr. Selseth has fallen 
far short of proving his case. 

The defects of this book are those 
of almost all popular works on eco- 
nomics: a desire to settle all the prob- 
lems of the world in one volume, 
an insufficient knowledge of statistical 
facts, and an attempt to force those 
facts which are used into a precon- 
ceived pattern. One can only hope 
that this dogmatic approach will be 
more and more replaced by an open- 
minded appeal to our growing wealth 
of statistical information. 





JONQUIL AND STAR 


What star, I wonder, waited for the birth 
Of this most brief and golden star of earth— 


Waited the long and empty aeons through, 
Lonely and golden in its field of blue, 


Searching the meadowed earth each blossomy spring 
For this one golden and expected thing 


That thrusts the grass aside in lifting up 
A soul that is a golden, empty cup 


Lifted to what far-gazing, faithful star, 
Among the golden millions that there are? 


—Davit Morton. 
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ALABAMA 


Mobile.—Seamen are actively pro- 
moting the interests of the Seafarers 
International Union and making good 
headway and gains both as to mem- 
bership and betterment of conditions. 
Operating engineers, laborers, team- 
sters and chauffeurs, laundry workers, 
and butcher workmen have organiza- 
tion campaigns in progress. The 
Building Trades Council has spon- 
sored two meetings with contractors 
with a view to signing a general agree- 
ment. Carpenters’ Local Union No. 
1932 signed an agreement with 
the McPhillips Manufacturing Com- 
pany with the union recognized as the 
sole agency for collective bargaining; 
the agreement also provided for a 
wage increase. Our Central Labor 
Union is making every effort to fore- 
stall the enactment of anti-union legis- 
lation in the present Legislature. 
Delays and irregularities are still 
frequent in the payment of unemploy- 
ment benefits,—the reason for this is 
the personnel is not sufficient to 
handle the number of cases pre- 
sented.— CHARLES H. FRANCK. 


*Data in this section are from organizers’ 
reports for February. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield—The reorganization 
of the cotton seed local union is 
progressing nicely and have signed 
their agreement for 1939. Team- 
sters have just finished organizing 
taxi drivers. The writer, with the 
help of the organizing committee of 
the Central Labor Union, has been 
working to unionize the office clerks 
and is making good progress. Team- 
sters have secured agreements with 
the taxi company and the building 
material companies —C. E. SHEETs. 

Santa Cruz.—Efforts are being 
made to organize teamsters in mate- 
rial yards. Retail clerks are reorgan- 
izing. Fish butchers were organized 
under Butcher’s Workmen’s Union. 
Bakery workers have secured an 
agreement as have construction labor- 
ers. Building trades are working to 
secure an agreement covering all the 
building crafts. The Central Labor 
Union is conducting an intensive union 
label campaign and in addition is cen- 
tering its efforts to organize clerks, 
laundry workers, mechanics, team- 
sters and firemen. Unemployment 
benefits are paid promptly and the 
general set-up along these lines has 
improved greatly—H. C. SuTHER- 
LAND. 
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San Diego.—Quite an extensive 
organizing program is being mapped 
out by the Building Trades Council 
to be carried on via the radio, press 
and by direct contact. Millmen have 
recently renewed agreement for one 
year with some advantages over 
last year’s contract. An agreeable 
program for apprenticeship has been 
worked out with the major building 
contractors in accord and with the as- 
sistance of the Federal Apprenticeship 
Service. The Central Labor Union 
is making a special effort to see that 
all members are registered to vote 
(when eligible) in order to be able to 
defeat unfavorable labor measures 
that may be on the ballot in the future. 
Quite an improvement has been made 
in the Unemployment Benefit System 
in California due to the fact that the 
State Legislature has amended the 
law to shorten the waiting period and 
also to increase to some extent the 
benefits——Otto C. HEITMAN. 


CANADA 


Windsor.—Progress is reported 
by the bartenders, hotel and res- 
taurant workers and they have se- 
cured an agreement for their union. 
New unions of hat, cap and millinery 
workers and cleaning and dye house 
workers have been organized. Anew 
agreement increasing wages and im- 
proving working conditions has been 
signed with the Hydro Employers 
Association.—O. KITCHING. 


COLORADO 


Pueblo.—Food handlers, culinary 
workers, and teamsters are extending 
assistance to others already organized 
and are working in conjunction with 
the organizing committee of the 


Pueblo Trades and Labor Assembly. 
The writer has just been elected for 
the eighth time president of the 
Trades and Labor Assembly and is 
arranging for twenty-six consecutive 
weekly broadcasts. Each broadcast 
will feature some organization affili- 
ated with the Assembly. It is the 
writer’s intention to sell each organ- 
ization to the public. Unemployment 
benefits are paid promptly.—JAckK T. 
BALFE. 
DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—Efforts are being 
made to organize mushroom truckers, 
meat cutters and retail clerks, and as 
a result a union of meat cutters has 
been chartered. In addition to re- 
newal of last year’s agreements for 
the Brotherhood of Transport Work- 
ers a number of new agreements were 
signed—all called for wages of 
$34.00 for local drivers and $48.50 
to $50.50 for over the road driv- 
ers. Unemployment benefits are paid 
promptly.—Rosert W. HILt. 


IDAHO 


Lewiston. — Organizing activities 
are in progress by lumber workers, 
culinary workers, general laborers 
and retail clerks. A new union of 
plasterers has been chartered. Our 
Central Labor Union is concentrating 
on workers education and vocational 
training. Unemployment benefits are 
paid promptly and in cases where pay- 
ments are delayed it is usually because 
applicants are unable to properly fill 
out claims.—M. S. Tay.or. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora.—We have a new organiz- 
ing committee which is concentrating 
on bringing back into the fold the 
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SAVINGS 


UP TO 30% 


on oil and gasolene with the POWER PROVER! 
Another Proof that ““SERVICE is Our Middle Name”! 


The Power Prover is an outstanding 
example of the valuable extra features 
available to you through your Cities 
Service dealer. This famous “portable 
laboratory” has proved its mettle in tests 
on more than a million motors. More 
than 5,000 fleet owners depend on it to 
keep their equipment in prime operating 
condition. 

Power Prover Service covers a com- 
plete, 23-step testing and adjusting rou- 
tine with the use of exclusive, patented 
Cities Service tuning tools 
and precision instruments. 
It gives a quick, accurate 
analysis of exhaust gases. 
This service is in the hands 
of experienced men who also 
are capable consultants on 
general conditioning, opera- 





Results of Power Prover Service are 
specific and convincing. For thousands 
of fleet owners it has reduced fuel and 
motor oil consumption, cut operating and 
insurance expenses, minimized minor 
road breakdowns. Actual records of 
money-saving experiences are on file. 
They show oil and gasolene economies 
up to 30%; equally impressive savings 
on repairs—increased efficiency. These 
records are open for inspection on spe- 
cial request. 

Find out how you can 
protect your profits with the 
help of this service. Get 
the complete success story 
of the Power Prover today! 
Write to Cities Service Oil 
Company, 60 Wall Street, 
New York. 


Stop at this Sign on Your Way 
to the World’s Fair in your car 


tion and maintenance. 


Hear the Cities Service Concert ~p* Lucille Manners, Ross 
i 


Graham, Frank Black’s Orchestra and 


ingers—broadcast every 


Friday evening over the NBC Red Network. 


CITIES SERVICE iis and gasolenes 
“SERVICE 4 owe middle mame’ 
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Lyon metal group. Machinists are en- 
rolling workers of the Pneumatic Tool 
Company.—Joun G. EsnorrF. 

Carlinville——Our Trades and La- 
bor Assembly is composed of progres- 
sive miners, retail clerks, barbers, hod 
carriers and common laborers, team- 
sters and chauffeurs, printers, car- 
penters, bricklayers and masons, 
painters and decorators, musicians 
and bartenders. We have under way 
a program to have business houses 
employ the services of our affiliates. 
An extensive drive is being launched 
to unionize truck drivers. An open 
forum has been started here and 
Labor is actively participating. Bar- 
bers are about 50 per cent organized 
and plans are being completed to 
unionize the balance of these workers 
this Spring. Retail clerks have ex- 
perienced difficulties with Montgom- 
ery Ward and four local establish- 
ments. All other stores are under 
two years closed shop agreement.— 
Marion CHIsM. 

Lincoln.—A union of firefighters 
has been chartered. Plans are under 
way for the organization of clerks 
and working operations are being 
formulated for electricians—R. E. 
DICKSON. 

Waukegan.—Federal Labor Union 
No. 19508 composed of employees of 
the Johns-Manville Corporation is 
making fine progress and a short time 
ago all workers in the shingle mill 
department joined the union in a body. 
The organization, union label and 
wages and hours committees are all 
active.-GEORGE NORDSTROM. 


INDIANA 


Kokomo.—Carpenters and _ build- 
ing trades unions are adding to their 
membership. Our Central Labor 
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Union is endeavoring to create such 
an interest in union affairs that each 
union will work with the other. We 
have our first substantial and rather 
a beautiful home for Labor in Ko- 
komo. So far as the writer knows 
unemployment benefits are paid 
promptly.—H. E. VINcENT. 


IOWA 


Ames.—Plumbers are about to 
admit nine new members from the 
neighboring town of Boone. We are 
fortunate in having four large jobs 
in our jurisdiction that are 100 per 
cent union jobs. We secured a 
change in our PWA minimum scale 
from $1.00 to $1.20. We are co- 
operating with the Iowa Master 
Plumbers and the Iowa Association 
of Jobbers in presenting a state 
plumbing code at this session of the 
Legislature—H. T. CoNNOLLY. 

Burlington—Wood workers and 
broom makers are organizing. Ap- 
plication has been made for a charter 
for a union of bartenders. We are 
checking up on child labor violations 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Un- 
employment benefits are paid prompt- 
ly. Work is on the pickup again to 
a certain extent. Contracts are to be 
let shortly for a new court house and 
postoffice, and this will help use the 
surplus labor.—J. O. JONEs., 


KANSAS 


Coffeyville—Efforts are being 
made to organize the employees of 
the Ozark Smelter and the North 
American Car Company. The writer 
is trying to establish an organizing 
committee in our Centra! Labor 
Union to be composed of one member 
from every union and this committee 
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Use Copper to end 
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the expense of Rust 


Why invite rust expense by installing gutters, 
rain-pipes and flashings of any metal less durable 
than Copper? Roof flashings around chimneys, 
dormers and other projections where leaks are 
likely to occur, and copper gutters and rain-pipes 
identified by the Anaconda trade-mark, give 
many extra years of expense-free service. And 





you can get this high quality material from your 


local sheet metal or roofing contractor. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


— 


ANACONDA COPPER 


Subsidiary of 


MINING COMPANY 











to work for the enlargement of mem- 
berships and for the harmony of the 
movement. In cases of violations of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act we ex- 
perience difficulty in having employ- 
ees file the complaint—GeorcE O. 
McManus. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Marlboro.—Every meeting adds 
to the membership of the unions and 
apprentices are being taken on in the 
different trades due to a shortage of 
labor now. All unions have been 
keeping their old schedules of hourly 
pay and it is better than is being paid 
in nearby localities. We are follow- 
ing up labor measures before the 
Legislature—JOHN T. TUCKER. 


South Hadley Falls.—Organiza- 
tion activities are in progress by 
papermakers, hat and millinery work- 
ers, cooks and waiters, bartenders 
and textile workers. While no new 
unions are being formed, our estab- 
lished unions are adding to their 
membership. A drive is on to boost 
union label goods. Adult education 
classes with lectures are held weekly. 
—MIcHAEL J. McLain. 

Worcester.—Brewery workers 
local union have signed agreement. 
A union of textile workers has been 
chartered at Barre. The Central 
Labor Union is organizing and as- 
sisting the Allied Printing Trades 
Council in its union label campaign. 
Unemployment benefits are paid 
promptly.—F. M. Sattus. 
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MINNESOTA 


Brainerd.—Plumbers and steam- 
fitters are organizing. Retail clerks 
have most of their new contracts 
signed. Efforts are being made to 
form a Building Trades Council. 
Unemployment benefits are paid 
promptly.—Guy O. Bacon. 


MISSOURI 


Hannibal.—A new union of team- 
sters and chauffeurs has been in- 
stalled. Meat cutters, clerks and 
auto mechanics are organizing. We 
have met with very good results in 
having delegates attend meetings of 
the Central body.—Roy WRIGHT. 


NEW YORK 


Auburn.—The Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council celebrated 
its first birthday in March and it is 
with a feeling of pride that this Coun- 
cil can look back at the successful and 
extensive program of the past year. 
We now have practically all crafts in 
our new Labor Temple. We are con- 
templating a Labor Day parade and 
all Labor is very much interested. At 
our first meeting we elected as gen- 
eral chairman the writer, as assistant 
chairman Wesley Chase, as corre- 
sponding secretary, Harry Duffy, and 
as treasurer, Brother Hulbert. We 
also elected committees on sports and 
music.— THOMAS EDGAR. 

Ithaca.—Hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees and teamsters and chauffeurs 
are organizing. A new union of con- 
struction laborers has been chartered 
with a membership of 108.—RiIcu- 
ARD D. WARDELL. 


Rochester.—All unions have se- 
cured their agreements. Delays and 
irregularities are still frequent in the 
payment of unemployment benefits 
and we are investigating to find out 
the cause.—GEORGE Scorr. 


NEBRASKA 


Cement workers in state are being 
organized. A general organization 
drive is being carried on in Scotts- 
bluff. New central bodies have been 
established at Hastings, Fairbury and 
Scottsbluff. At Deshler a union of 
broom workers with 230 members 
has been chartered. New agreements 
have been secured with the Fairbury 
Windmill Company, Fairbury and 
Donald Company at Grand Island.— 
Roy M. Brewer. 

Scottsbluff.—Efforts are being 
made to organize truckers, retail 
clerks, barbers and workers of the 
Cook Packing Plant. Our recently 
organized hotel and restaurant work- 
ers’ union has grown from eleven to 
thirty members. Two more unions 
became affliated with our newly 
formed Central Labor Union. We 
in this valley are all interested in the 
sugar question and our central body 
went on record against any further 
reduction in the tariff on the sugar 
quota.—A, C, KELLER. 


NEW MEXICO 


Hod carriers, building and com- 
mon laborers in Carlsbad have a 
union with 185 members and all are 
working. Cooks and waiters in Gal- 
lup and Santa Fe are organizing. 
Common laborers and hod carriers in 
Santa Fe have about 100 members. 
Weavers are steadily building up 
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membership in their union. The bar- 
bers unions at Gallup and Carlsbad 
have just lined up with the Federa- 
tion. Bricklayers’ unions at Clovis 
and Montmore have affliated with the 
State Federation of Labor. Agree- 
ments are being negotiated with the 
Knox weavers and the McCrosson 
Handwoven Textile Company at 
Santa Fe. Some 2,000 lumber work- 
ers have affiliated with the carpenters’ 
union and have signed an eighteen 
months’ closed-shop agreement with 
their employers. Ninety per cent of 
this industry is under agreement car- 
rying the same conditions and pay for 
all parts of the state. The central 
body at Carlsbad is carrying on a pro- 
gram of organization and getting 
ready for the State Federation of 
Labor convention which opens in Sep- 
tember. New central body is in prog- 
ress of organization at Tucumcari. 
In order to circumvent payment of 
unemployment benefits employers sub- 
let work and give would-be contrac- 
tor only three men or enough to be 
less than four employees—O. G. 
WRIGHT. 


OHIO 


Alliance.—We are organizing em- 
ployees of the Alliance Porcelain 
Products Company, and a union has 
been chartered of its workers known 
as the Stamping and Enameling 
Workers’ Union No. 21913, and this 
union is negotiating a closed shop 
agreement. . Efforts will be made to 
organize the retail clerks. Unem- 
ployment benefits are paid promptly. 
—Lego L. Cook. 

Canton.—Efforts are being made 
to organize county, state and munici- 
pal employees. Structural iron work- 
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ers are 100 per cent organized on the 
job the Hoosier Construction Com- 
pany is doing for the Ohio Power 
Company. Agreements covering this 
locality have all been signed. Our 
Central Labor Union is out for a big- 
ger and better educational program. 
—Henry E. Martin. 

Cincinnati—Papermakers’ Union 
No. 321 has signed a closed-shop 
agreement, one new feature of which 
is paid vacations. Unemployment 
benefits are paid promptly. JAMEs 
P, WALSH. 

Coshocton.—Efforts are being 
made to organize teachers and office 
clerks. Novelty Workers’ Union No. 
20119 has an agreement for eight of 
the lower paid men to receive 2 cents 
increase automatically when negotia- 
tions start in April. A prevailing 
wage of 47 cents an hour will apply to 
all workers. Novelty Workers’ Union 
No. 20118 received increase of 1% 
cents an hour with an agreement to re- 
enter the wage question as of April 1. 
The Central Labor Union is planning 
a campaign to unionize all non-union 
shops in town.—EmmiT Davis, 


OKLAHOMA 


Norman.—Organizing campaigns 
are in progress by truck drivers, oil 
station attendants, hod carriers and 
common laborers, cleaners and press- 
ers, laundry workers and retail clerks. 
The motion picture operators are ott 
at the Grifit Amusement Company. 
We are keeping a careful check on the 
administration of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and find violations in 
both hour standards and wages paid. 
Unemployment benefits are paid 
promptly.—JAck KENNEDY. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Dallastown.—The writer together 
with the aid of Brother Zorbaugh is 
working to revive the bakery workers’ 
union. A new union of woodworkers 
was chartered under the International 
Brotherhood of Carpenters. Struc- 
tural iron workers have organized the 
employees of the York Safe and Lock 
Company and machinists have organ- 
ized the workers in the S. Morgan 
Smith Company. Employees of the 
York Safe and Lock Company have 
signed a new agreement carrying in- 
creased pay and improved working 
conditions. Employees of the S. Mor- 
gan Smith Company and the Hellam 
Furniture Company are negotiating 
agreements. We are planning a 
series of meetings to which employees 
of every shop in York or vicinity that 
has government contracts will be in- 
vited and in this way we will be able 
to increase union membership.—R. A. 
WARNER. 


VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg.—The Central Labor 
Union is concentrating on furnishing 
members with information on the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, Social Security 
and other labor legislation with which 
they should be familiar. Every effort 
is being made to organize retail clerks. 
—Sa Lik D. CLINEBELL. 


WASHINGTON 


Everett.—Lumber and sawmill 
workers are making great progress in 
organizing the workers in the saw 
mills. A new union label committee 
has been appointed which is going to 
be very active. Unemployment bene- 
fits are paid promptly.—H. G. Wat- 
TER. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Clarksburg.—Organizing activities 
are in progress by retail clerks, cooks 
and waiters, bartenders and by the 
Building Trades. A union label cam- 
paign is in progress. A Ladies Auxil- 
iary and a union of cooks and waiters 
has been chartered. A move is on to 
change our city charter so we can im- 
prove conditions and one of the first 
things we will try and secure after 
charter is changed is to get a building 
code.—PAuL WEBER. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville.—Attempts are being 
made to organize the workers in the 
Five and Ten Cent Stores and the 
Colvins Bakery. A charter will be 
installed for a motion picture ma- 
chine operators and stagehands union 
at Geneva. A drive has been started 
to have the city build a Municipal 
Auditorium and this move is rapidly 
gaining interest among the popula- 
tion. The Central Labor Union is 
actively supporting the Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor in its fight 
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to retain legislation beneficial to 
Labor. This legislation is being bit- 
terly attacked by anti-labor forces. 
Janesville has always been compara- 
tively clean with respect to child 
labor.—Cari E. BuNCE. 

Superior.—A union of hotel and 
restaurant workers has been chart- 
ered and we are working on an agree- 
ment for this union at the present 
time. The Central Labor Union is 
particularly interested in workers’ 
education and in the United States 
Housing program for Superior.— 
ARTHUR R. Martrson. 
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South Porto Rico 
Sugar Company 


Ensenada, Puerto Rico 


Manufacturers of 


Raw and Refined 


Sugars 


Ww 


Agents in Puerto Rico 


F. Carrera & Hermano 


San Juan 
Mayaguez 


Ramon Cortada & Co. 
Ponce 


Angel M. Yumet 
Aguadilla 


Diaz, Rodriguez & Co. 


Yauco 





LUBRICATING OILS 
LUBRICATING GREASES 


Specialties: 
Launching Products 
Leather Oils 
Textile Oils 


Reagents 


Conditioners 
BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


EST. 1874 
17 Battery Place New York 




















STANDARD 
CAP AND SEAL | 
CORPORATION | 


Office and Factory 
1200 FULLERTON AVE. 


Telephones 
Lincoln 0465-0466 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. | 


Cable Address 
“Stacapseco” 
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